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LOWEST ON THE LIST. 


The cold, wet day, the windy street, 
The ore gates of Trinity,— 

Whom do the college fellows greet 
With such rude mirth and mockery ? 

Poor Oliver! we know thy face, 

So shy, so plain, so void of grace. 


** Last on the list;’’ through taunts and sneers 
He stumbles to his garret room, 

And for an hour his lonely tears 
Give its poor walls a deeper gloom. 

Then smiles return; this cheerfal lad 

The “‘ knack of hoping”’ always had. 


He took his flute, and of his woe 
He made the saddest, sweetest strain; 
**] am so dull, and plain, and slow, 
No honors I may hope to gain; 
No skill have I in anything, 
Unless like some wild bird I sing.’’ 


And so the cheerful, kindly heart 
Spoke to the world in native song; 
Soft smiles and tears from thousands start. 
Sweet singer! who could do thee wrong ? 
By all beloved, thy very name 
Is spoken tenderly by Fame. 


Now, if through Dublin you should stray, 
Stop at the gates of Trinity; 
There a grand statue stands to-day 
To that poor lad, who wearily 
Passed through the gates, a scorn and drudge, 
** Last on the list,’’—as men could judge, 


And if through London, do not fail 
The Temple’s solemn yard to seek; 
Brave knights lie there in carven mail 
Who never feared a lance to break 
With mortal man,—that mighty line 
Who fought and bied for Palestine. 


They are forgotten; and none knew 

Their names, or deeds, those Templars brave. 
But ask a ten-years’ lad, ‘‘ Where blow 

The grasses over Goldsmith’s grave ?’’— 
The singer more than nobles dear,— 
And he will say, “‘ I know, sir. Here!” 


* Last on the list,’’—but time is just; 
And in life’s trial gold is gold. 
Although the hand that wrote is dust,— 
His songs live on, his tales are told. 
Highest in many a heart sits he 


Who lowest stood in Trinity. — Selected. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Epvucation. — We should educate men as men: not 
for business, not for professions, not for opportunities, 
mainly, but should educate them to be men,—that is to 
say, should develop every power and faculty,—intellect- 
ual, moral, and physical,—that they may, thus prepared, 
be able to turn their hand to anything, and find their 
education, not a shining blade without a handle, but a 
good tool held in the firm grip of character.”” — Dr. 
Bellows. 


Pustiic Sessions or Exuisitions. — The commit- 
tee also recommended, as a means of effecting closer 
communication between the schools and the public, that 
public sessions of rooms or departments be authorized, 
to which the parents of the scholars should be invited. 
Or, if a teacher preferred to celebrate the birthday of a 
celebrated poet, statesman, or general with appropriate 
exercises, that course might be followed. The recom- 
mendations were acquiesced in by the Board. But two 
of the schools held the public sessions, and two 
others observed the birthdays of celebrated men. On 


none of these occasions was the attendance of parents 
or others large enough to encourage frequent repetitions 
of these occasions. Perhaps the purpose of those exer- 


cises was not well enough understood to call out many 
visitors. It is recommended that the experiment be 
tried more thoroughly during the coming year.— Chas. 
W. Cole, Supt. Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


A RerorMer satisfied with merely 
promulgating his pet theories, he believes all other sys- 
tems, old and new, to be radically wrong, and com- 
mences a crusade against them. Like Don Quixote, he 
rides a tilt against everything in his path, whether 
windmill or mule; like the Irishman at Donnybrook 
fair, he hits a head wherever he sees it; his zeal or au- 
dacity secures him a hearing; his pertinacity prevails. 
Some places, where ignorance is bliss, attempt to put 


in operation his ideas; they pull down the old, put up 
the new, and after awhile find out to their sorrow and 
cost that there is no new thing under the sun, at least 
in getting an education.— Teacher. 


ApAPpTABILITY. — A paddle-wheel is better for a 
steamboat than oars. See how much faster it goes than 
the skiff! Ergo, the philosopher, says: “ Equip the 
skiff with a wheel.” But the boy whose arms are sore 
from turning the crank, gladly returns to the oars and 
makes better progress. The lesson may be applied in 
many ways to school-work; when we follow the method 


and manner of any great teacher without reflection, we 
are only putting paddle-wheels to the skiff.—Ohio Hd. 
Monthly. 


SuPERFICIALITY.—The teacher who is satisfied with 
telling shilly-shally stories to the pupils, for the sake of 


answering them, is not the teacher parents would choose 
to have in charge of their children.— Practical Teacher. 


Tue Memory.—lIn order to train the memory, the 
child must be made responsible for its use. He must 
be held to remember what he is told in the way of com- 
mand or direction ; to remember it exactly, and observe 
it accordingly. He must be held to remember the in- 
struction given to him in oral form, as well as that 
gained from the book. So tenacious is memory at this 
period that it easily seizes and retains mere words, al- 
though they make no appeal to the understanding. 
Here is the root of the most glaring evil in our school- 
work, especially with careless and ill-trained teachers. 
Mere words are caught and repeated by the pupils, and 


they are glibly recited, giving an appearance of knowl- 
edge where none exists. Of course this evil should be 
avoided, but the opposite extreme of requiring nothing 
to be committed in exact form is still worse.—Z. C. 
Hewett, Ph.D. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND AMERICAN EpuUCcATION.— 
As to the excess of our confidence in education, there is 
much truth in what Mr. Spencer says. But the best 
American conception of education involves much more 
than Mr, Spencer includes in it. It involves the cul- 
ture of the will to obedience as well as of the mind to 
knowledge. We do not trust entirely to the infusion 
of elementary knowledge, nor even of the knowledge of 


moral duties. We look to that development of right 
habits of action in which the school codperates with the 
home, the church, and society at large.—American. 


Variety BUT Epvucation.——We have always advo- 
cated variety in the school-room. When we speak of 
variety we mean, however, variety of instruction. It 
may amuse the children to tell them a story about what 
the teacher did when she was a baby, or something sen- 
sational about a Chicago newsboy, but it can hardly be 


considered a profitable way to spend valuable time. 
School should be made attractive, but it should always 
be attractive instruction.—The Present Age, Chicago. 


Country TrAcHERs, waste no time in bewailing 
your unfortunate lot. There are greater misfortunes 
than being an earnest, thorough, wide-awake country 
teacher; the fate of an inefficient drone in the city is 


tenfold more serious. Improve the opportunities which 
God and your efforts may bring within your reach. 
Work! The more you do for yourself, the more you 
will be able to do. If you cannot be the dest, be the 
best you can. Teachers often excuse their failure to 
attend more closely to the matter of professional culture 
by pleading meagerness of salaries. If they will remem- 


ber that one of the best methods of securing a better 
salary is to make one’s self worth it, the plea will be 
less frequently urged.— Hducational Monthly. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MEN- 
TAL CULTURE. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, PH.D., MILLERSVILLE, PA, 


Education treats of the developing of the powers of 
man, and the furnishing of his mind with knowledge. 
The developing of the powers is called culture, and the 
furnishing the mind with knowledge is called instruction. 
These two operations are logically and practically dis- 
tinguished. Culture seeks to draw out and train the 
powers of the mind ; instruction aims to put knowledge 
into the mind. Each, to a certain extent, implies the 
other; for, in giving culture, we make use of knowl- 
edge, and, in imparting knowledge, there must always 
be some growth of the mental faculties. 

So far as they differ, however, culture is to be re- 
garded as of more value than instruction. The aim of cul- 
ture is to give mental power; the aim of instruction is 
to give knowledge or learning, and mental power is 
worth more than learning. The power to acquire 
knowledge is worth more than the knowledge acquired, 
and the power to originate knowledge is even more val- 
uable. A person should know more than he ever 
learned ; and this is possible when his mind has been 
properly cultivated. The highest object of the teacher 
should be, therefore, not merely to impart knowledge, 
but to cultivate mental power. We should measure our 
work by the mental growth of our pupils, rather than 
by the amount of information we have imparted. 

This work of mental culture should be intelligent and 
thorough in itscharacter. It should reach every faculty 
and give training to every power. In order that it may 
be done in the best manner, the teacher should be 
guided in his work by some broad and fundamental 
principles definitely formulated and fixed in his mem 
ory and understanding. Work done by chance is sel- 
dom well done; all high art, and teaching is one of the 
highest arts, should be done in the light of broad and 
and comprehensive principles. We, therefore, suggest 
to the younger members of the profession the following 
ten principles, for their guidance in the great work of 
teaching. These ten principles are so broad and com- 
prehensive in their nature that they may be regarded as 
the decalogue of mental culture. 


1. The object of mental culture is the fullest develop- 
ment and highest activity of the faculties of the mind. 
The mind is developed by culture. Its powers are 
strengthened, and made to act with vigor and skill by 
judicious training. Without such training the mind 
may either remain comparatively inert, or its activities 
may conflict with the normal laws of mental develop- 
ment, and fail to produce the best fruits of culture and 
knowledge. In this respect the mind is like a field, 
and mental culture like the culture of the soil. Left to 
itself, a farm may be overrun with weeds and briers ; 
while, if subjected to the careful culture of the husband- 
man, it will teem with golden harvests. So the mind, 
if left to itself, may waste its energies, and acquire in- 
correct habits of activity; while, if subjected to the 
guiding hand of judicious culture, it will develop in 
normal strength and vigor, and bring forth rich har- 
vests of precious knowledge. 

2. One of the primary conditions of mental culture is 
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a well-organized and healthy brain. The mind acts 
largely, if not entirely, through or by means of the 
brain. In its first activities of sensation, the brain and 
nervous system are an essential condition and medium 
of mental activity. Impressions made upon the nerves 
are transmitted to the brain, and there emerge in con- 
scious knowledge. Subsequently thought becomes ab- 
stract, and seems to be independent of the brain; yet 
experience proves that the power of abstract thought 
depends for clearness and vigor upon the condition of 
the physical system. Indeed, it is not certain that 
genius and hereditary mental traits may not depend on 
some subtle organic peculiarity of the brain-tissue. It 
is, therefore, an established fact that, for the best re- 
sults in mental culture, we must endeavor to secure the 
best condition of the brain and nervous system. “A 
sound mind in a sound body ” is a maxim not to be for- 
gotten in mental culture. 

3. The mind is cultivated by the activity of its facul- 
ties. The mind is a spiritual activity, and grows by its 
own inherent energies. Mental exercise is thus the 
law of mental development. As a muscle grows strong 
by use, so any faculty of the mind is developed by its 
proper use and exercise. An inactive mind, like an un- 
used muscle, becomes weak and unskillful. Hang the 
arm in a sling, and the muscle becomes flabby and loses 
its vigor and skill; let the mind remain inactive, and it 
acquires a mental flabbiness that unfits it for any severe 
or prolonged activity. An idle mind loses its tone and 
strength like an unused muscle ; the mental powers go 
to rust through idleness and inaction. To develop the 
faculties of the mind and secure their highest activity 
and efficiency, there must be a constant and judicious 
exercise of these faculties. The object of culture is to 
stimulate and direct the activity of the mind. 

4, The activity of the mind requires objective realities 
for it to act upon. The mind cannot act upon itself; 
there must be material for it to act upon. As a power 
to know, it demands an external world of knowledge to 
meet the wants of the internal knowing subject. There 
is such a world of knowledge suited to, and correlating 
with, every mental activity. The material world is seen 
to be an embodiment of thought, and the mind begins 
its activities with the objects of the material world. 
The mind itself has developed knowledge by its powers 
of thought, which is also adapted to give culture to each 
faculty and capacity. This adaptation is manifest, since 
knowledge, as the product of one mind, must be suited 
to the different capacities of all minds. The mind be- 
gins its activity with the knowledge thus furnished ; it 
then passes to the creation of knowledge for itself, which 
affords it its highest and best activity. It is thus ap- 
parent that the culture of the mind requires objective 
realities, and that these realities are abundantly fur- 
nished. 

5. Each faculty of the mind requires a culture adapted 
to itself. The mind possesses a variety of powers, and 
each one of these powers operates with different mate- 
rial, and has an activity peculiar to itself. Each power 
needs different materials for its activity; what would 
be best for one faculty would not be the appropriate 
material for some other faculty. We need concrete ob. 
jects for perception, facts for the memory, abstract truth 
for the judgment and the power of reasoning, beauty 
for the imagination, moral truth for the conscience, etc. 
Besides this difference of material, there is also a differ- 
ence in the activity of the different faculties: the mem- 
ory operates in one way, the understanding in another, 
etc. Both of these things, the material, and the meth- 
ods of activity, are to be taken into consideration in the 
culture of the mind. Each faculty, therefore, requires, 
for its training and development a culture peculiar to 
itself. Attention to this principle would save the 
teacher from some of the mistakes now made in the in- 
struction of children. i 

6. The culture of the mind should be adapted to the 
order of the development of its faculties. The different 
faculties do not develop simultaneously. Though all 
are active from the earliest dawn of intelligence, yet 
they are active in different degrees at different periods. 
Some faculties are much more active in childhood, and 
others need the maturity of years for their mature and 
full development. The natural order of their develop- 


ment should be understood and followed in culture, To 


endeavor to force all the faculties to equal activity in 
childhood would be a mistake injurious to the mind and 
subversive of the best results of culture. The true order 
of development should be carefully studied and distinctly 
understood, and the work of culture adapted thereto. 


7. Theculture of the mind should aim ata harmonious 
development of all the faculties. Man possesses a mul- 
tiplicity of capacities and powers, all of which contrib- 
ute to his well-being and his dignity. These powers 
are so related that they may be unfolded in very nearly 
equal proportions, and harmoniously blend in the final 
results of culture. For the attainment of a true ideal 
of education such a development is required. A per- 
fectly developed manhood or womanhood implies the 
complete development of every capacity and every gift. 
The training of the mind, therefore, should reach every 
power and unfold every capacity. The high aim of cul- 
ture should be the full and harmonious development of 
all the faculties. 

8. The culture of the mind should be modified by the 
different tastes and talents of a pupil. While all minds 
possess the same general powers, these powers are often 
possessed in different degrees. There is often an un- 
usual gift of some one power or combination of powers, 
which gives us what we call genius. Tastes or disposi- 
tions for different activities or pursuits also vary. Such 
differences are not to be overlooked in mental culture, 
While we should aim to give a general development to 
all the faculties, we should not forget these special gifts. 
Genius should be recognized, and an opportunity given 
for its highest development and achievements. An un- 
usual gift for poetry, or music, or mathematics, or nat- 
ural science should be carefully noticed, and efforts 
made for its highest culture. It is these gifts which 
enrich science and art, and add to the sum of human 
knowledge; and the progress of science and art demands 
that genius shall have the most abundant opportunities 
for its full and complete development. 

9. The culture of the mind is not creative in its char- 
acter ; its object is to develop existing possibilities into 
realities. The mind possesses innate powers, which 
may be awakened into a natural activity. The design 
of culture is to aid nature in unfolding the powers she 
has given. No new power can be created by culture; 
we can increase the activity of these powers, but cannot 
develop any new activities. Through these activities 
new ideas and thoughts may be developed, and the sum 
of human knowledge increased ; but this is accomplished 
by a high activity of the natural powers with which 
the mind is endowed, and not by the culture of new 
powers. The profound philosopher uses the same fac- 
ulties that the little child is developing in the games of 
the nursery. Tbe object of culture is to arouse the 
powers which nature has given us into a normal 
activity, and to stimulate and guide them in their 
unfolding. 

10. The ultimate end of culture is the attainment of 
the triune results,—development, learning, and efficiency. 
The primary object of culture is the growth and devel- 
opment of the faculties. A correct culture, however, 
naturally leads to the acquisition of knowledge; the 
man of cultured mind endeavors to enrich his memory 
with the truths of science, and to become a learned man 
as well asathinker. A second result of culture is thus 
seen to be the furnishing of the mind with knowledge. 
It is not enough, however, that the mind has well-de- 
veloped powers, and is richly furnished with knowledge. 
There should be the power to make use of this culture 
and knowledge. The educated man.should be able to 
do, as well as to think and know. A third result of cul- 
ture is, therefore, the acquisition of skill in the use of 
the mind and of knowledge. In this work of cultivat- 
ing the mind, therefore, the aim should be to attain the 
three ends,—culture, knowledge, and efficiency. 

These ten principles, it seems to me, lie at the foun- 
dation of the work of mental culture, and thus of edu- 
cation. A complete system of training the mind can 
be built up upon them; and they lie at the root of all 
correct practice of the art of teaching, As we apply 
them we reach the different faculties of the mind, and 
unfold particular principles relating to the special meth- 
ods of training these faculties; but all these principles 
will be found to rest in, and derive their life and signifi- 


cance from, the principles above stated, 


EDUCATIONAL READING. 


I shall, without argument, take for granted one postu- 
late: All teachers, to insure successful work, ought to 
pursue a course of reading calculated to acquaint them 
with three groups of facts: 1. The laws of mental, 
moral, and physical growth. 2. The methods found ef- 
fectual in securing such growth in children and young 
people. 3. The history of past successes and failures 
in education. 

Two principal difficulties stand in the way of such 
reading by many teachers: The lack of time, and an 
ignorance concerning suitable books for the purpose. 
Young doctors and lawyers are amply provided with 
time for reading by a merciful neglect on the part of 
the wished-far patients and clients. Young teachers, 
however, find their hours occupied so closely that leis- 
ure intervals for reading seem difficult to gain. [If, 
however, such reading is necessary,—as necessary, for in- 
stance, as a new bonnet,—time for that which is to fill 
the head, as for that which is to cover it, will be found. 
Littré is said to have prepared his enormous French 
dictionary mainly in the intervals of waiting for his 
wife to complete her toilet before breakfast. In a con- 
versation, this past summer, with Professor Barker, the 
electrical expert of Philadelphia, in reply to a question, 
he told me that no day passed in his working terms on 
which he did not read a hundred pages about physics. 
If we chose to plan our work with regularity, a hun- 
dred pages a week concerning teaching could easily be 
mastered by each of us, This means ten or a dozen 
books a year, besides educational journals. 


The other cause for the omission of such reading has 
no real foundation. An abundance of educational liter- 
ature can be found by any inquirer, and scarcely any of 
the books will fail to be useful. Most books which 
treat of the principles of education deal also with meth- 
ods of teaching Some writers view the subject philo- 
sophically, and do not take pains to render their pages 
easy to read. To those of us who have had for our 
reading a diet of fiction, they may seem dry and unin- 
teresting. No matter; if they make us better teach- 
ers, we can endure faults of style. When wearied by 
this kind of reading, we can turn to the historical side 
of the matter, which we shall find intensely interesting 
unless, like Polonius, we are for a jig or we sleep.— Ray 
G. Huling, A.M., Fitchburg (Mass.) High School. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS IN GERMANY. 


BY MARION TALBOT, A.M, 


Il.—JESUITIC INSTITUTIONS AND METHODS. 


Theological humanism, as represented by Luther, 
Melancthon, and Sturm, met the popular need by recog- 
nizing culture, but subordinating it to a religious pur- 
pose. The impetus which was given to learning and 
which was rapidly becoming an element of strength to 
the Reformed Church, made itself apparent to the 
Roman Catholic Church, 

In 1540, Pope Paul III. issued a bull establishing 
the Company of Jesus, “especially for the purpose of 
instructing boys and ignorant persons in the Christian 
religion.” The aim which the Jesuits sought to accom- 
plish was, by using education, the weapon of the Re- 
formers, to gain power and influence for the Church and 
effect a reaction from Protestantism. Although the 
Catholic idea was foremost in their minds, they were 
ready to accept educational reforms, and in their insti- 
tutions the methods of Sturm and other humanist edu- 
cators were adopted. 

The pupils in the Jesuitic schools were of two kinds: 
first, those who were in training for the order and had 
passed the novitiate, and second, the externs. Instruc- 
tion was gratuitous toall. Each fully organized college 
included two distinct courses of study, known as the 
higher and preparatory branches (studia superiora and 
studia inferiora). Each division was under a separate 
prefect, and both alike were subject to the master who 
had the general control of the establishment. 


The higher department included a two or three years 
course in philosophy, at the close of which those who 
were qualified entered upon the study of theology. 
The lower department was divided into five classes, 
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each having its particular name: 1. The lower class in 

mmar, or the rudiments (infima classis grammaticae). 
2. Middle class in grammar, or grammar proper (media 
classis grammaticae). 3. Higher class in grammar or 
syntax (suprema classis grammaticae). 4. The human- 
ities (humanitas). 5. Rhetoric (rhetorica). 

The exercise of speaking Latin was unintermitted 
and absolute to the entire exclusion of the vernacular 
in all matters pertaining to the school. Some instruc- 
tion was given incidentally in various subjects, but 
Latin was the principal study. Von Raumer says: “In 
order to serve the Romish hierarchy in its schemes of 
universal aggrandizement by means of the powerful 
instrumentality of a common language extending to all 
parts of the world, the Jesuits banished the vernacular 
from their schools to make room for the Latin.” 

One of the maxims of the system was “ repetitio mater 
studiorum,” and thoroughness was the chief aim. The 
variety of methods which were devised to stimulate 
rivalry was remarkable. This dangerous force contrib- 
uted greatly to the popularity of the Jesuitic institutions. 
Other causes aided in bringing about this result. Care 
was taken to use persuasion in place of coercion, and to 
make the tasks pleasant and not of great difficulty. At- 
tention was paid to bodily health and to moral and re- 
ligious training. 

Praise is due the Jesuits for maintaining the dignity 
of literature in an age which was liable to be influenced 
by considerations of practical utility, and for attempting 
to understand the nature and character of the individual 
pupils, though not in the spirit of modern methods. 
The essential weakness of the system is shown by its 
inadaptibility to modern wants. Merely the receptive 
and reproductive faculties of the pupils were developed. 
A well-stored memory and complete mastery of the Latin 
language were the objects of their training, while inde- 
pendence and originality of thought and the power of 
reflection were entirely suppressed. 

Although the success of the Jesuitic schools was but 
transient, many of their methods remain to incumber 
the schools of our own century. The result of these 
methods was to do away with the abstractions of scholas- 
ticism and the monkish Latin of the middle ages; but 
inatruction was more than ever confined to the classical 
languages, and the trivium (grammar, dialectic, rhetoric) 
and guadrivium (music, arithmetic, geometry, and as- 
tronomy) of the monastic schools become obsolete objects 
of study. 

There were manifest objections to this system. 
Words were taught instead of things, and language 
became a mere mass of grammatical technicalities 
instead of a living organic whole. The rectification of 
these mistakes received a great impulse from the reform 


which Bacon inaugurated. His system of inductive 
inquiry, and the new conception of the significance of 
natural science, were influential in organizing education 
on a new basis. The demand arose for methods of teach- 
ing according to nature. 


THE THACHER IS THE SCHOOL. 


BY HON. J. J. BURNS, OHIO. 


In the September-October number of EpucarTion, 
Prof. J. H. Hoose has an article entitled “The System 
versus the Teacher,” in which he shows an active dis- 
belief in the old adage, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school.” 

Prof. H. thinks that the teacher, limited by the laws 
and customs which constitute the school-system of the 
State, subject to the caprice of partisan politics, of 
prejudiced bigotry, of undying selfishness, and of the 
rule of demagogues, amenable to parents and boards 
of education, and toiling away in a perennially half-dis- 
missed condition, is the product of the system; and 
where the system has flagrant abuses, or potent weak- 
nesses, teacher and school are fellow-victims. Mr. 
Hoose’s inference is, without doubt, correct ; and yet, in 
& very true sense, “as is the teacher, so will be the 
school.” If the teacher is poor in scholarship, so will 
the pupils be. 

If the teacher be not the living temple of enthusiasm, 
—*the god within,” as that very prose book, the diction- 
ary, defines this spirit,—the sleeping souls of his drowsy 
disciples will not be roused. 


If the teacher be fussy and fidgety, the school will 
not move along, calm and steady. 

If the teacher, — beg pardon, — be not on the most 
intimate terms with shoe-brush, tooth-brush, and hair- 
brush, it will be strange if the children’s hair be not 
banged accordingly. 

If the teacher’s conscience look askant at those little 
professional deceits which so easily beset us, the pupils 
will not be apt at keeping clear the channel of their 
veracity. 

If the teacher knows no motive but impulse, the ef- 
forts of those under his influence will not be steadily 
directed toward a desired end. 

If there are such traitors in the camp as teachers who 
dislike children, the children will respond in kind, and 
fruits meet will be brought forth. 

If the teacher has no just appreciation of the value of 
a half-hour, the pupils will take no note of time but to 
watch the tardy hands of the clock creep along unwil- 
lingly to noon. 

If the teacher “just hates for Monday morning to 
come,” the indifference of the pupils as to whether 
school keeps or not will have a decided leaning to the 
negative. 

If the desk of the teacher is a copy of Ovid’s chaos,—a 
mass of things not well piled in the same place,—the pupils 
will from that shrine catch none of the inspiration of 
Heaven’s first law. 

If four walls doa prison make for the teacher, it is not 
startling if the pupils look at him as their keeper and 
at themselves as “inmates.” 

Our various State school systems have faults. Ours 
in Ohio has some to spare; still the people of each dis- 
trict can have as good a school as they know themselves 
to want. Their ideal varies; so do the schools, Like our 
other institutions, they are in the hands of the people, 
and much depends upon the practical administration. 
A poet, now too little {read, said; “whatever’s best ad- 
ministered is best,” —over-strong, perhaps, but with 
much truth. 

But, given a teacher, learned and fond of learning, 
well-taught and apt at teaching, mild but firm, ear- 
nest and dignified, loving God and little children, in- 
fused with some of Job’s patience and Solomon’s wis- 
dom, gifted with a degree of David’s pleading eloquence 
and Samson’s persuasive muscle,—will every pupil each 
successive year, under that teacher’s nurture, grow rap- 
idly in grace and knowledge? And will the school 
perfectly body forth the teacher’s ideal? Verily, nay. 

The “as” and “so” of the proverb denote a relation, 
but not one of: equality. Ancient but ignoble blood 
that has crept through impure channels ever since the 
flood, is never made sane and healthful in one genera- 
tion by even the most radical regimen. 

But, happy truth, the school moulded and guided by 
this teacher will be a heaven of enjoyment, a fountain 
of knowledge, a stimulous of noble ambitions, a shrine 
for the worship of the beautiful and good; while that 
kept by the person described in my series of hypothet- 
ical assertions will be,—only a little exaggeration of what 
schools sometimes are. 

Let the system be improved as rapidly as maybe; 
but, meanwhile, no teacher has a right,—and human nat- 
ure ever cries out for a scape-goat,—to use a criticised 
school-system as a vehicle for transporting into the 
wilderness his own faults, or as a screen behind which 
to hang the soiled and tattered garment of his own bad 
work. 


VARIETIES. 


— When is a vegetable not a vegetable? When it is what 
you cauliflower. 

— A pretentious persons said to the leading man of a coun- 
try village, ‘‘ How would a lecture by me on Mount Vesuvius 
suit the inhabitants of your village?’’ ‘‘ Very well, sir; 
very well indeed,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ & lecture by you on Mount 
Vesuvius would suit them a great deal better than a lecture in 
this village, sir.’’ 


— A Boston Fn is in ‘*favor of women voting if they 
want to.”” A Western paper would like to see the man who 
would make them vote if they didn’t want to. 

— A book agent had the misfortune to break his leg ata 
camp-meeting in Butler, Ga., the other day, and while the 
sympathizers were gathered around, as two surgeons set the 
limb, he sold three copies of his book. 


—A rural dame entered a rolling-mill the other day, and 
asked if they kept rolling-pins. She was accompanied by her 


husband, who wanted to purchase a field-roller. This is reli- 
able, if true.—Norristown Herald, 


GLEANINGS FROM ADOLF DIESTERWEG’S 
WRITINGS. 


TEACHERS — THEIR PERSON, EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING, IMPROVEMENT AND DUTIES, 


(Continued.) 
57. It is every teacher’s duty to pave the way for the 


better future. This future will grow out of the germs 
which are now planted. Kant therefore very correctly 
demanded that education should prepare the children 
for this time to come. 

In our days persons strive, individually as well as 
collectively, for the development of their personal and 
material welfare. Mankind, at last, has become con- 
scious of its rights in striving for free development; it 
endeavors to remove the opposing bounds, to explore, 
and to apply the means which will foster this spirit of 
development, and it is ready to punish any interruption 
that will retard it in this process. 

It is the aim of the school to equip our youth accord- 
ing to the requirements of this time, and to educate the 
children in harmony with these principles. Hence it 
is the teacher’s duty to investigate untiringly the laws 
of human development, and to develop the pupil’s pow- 
ers accordingly. He must marshall and apply all 
means which contribute toward this end, and which 
will incorporate the process of human development into 
the pupil’s mind so that the latter feels no happiness 
without working on his self-development. 


58. All our teaching must tend to make the pupil a 
fearless self-thinker, otherwise we confer upon mankind, 
with our best gifts, a dangerous donation. 


59. For the progressive teacher there hardly exists a 
subject of higher importance than the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and mental penetration; the former 
is something clinging to the exterior, while the latter 
enters into the interior of things. An exterior descrip- 
tion of the universe suffices for obtaining a knowledge 
thereof; to an intellectual penetration of the universe 
belongs an insight into the laws which build up the 


heavenly bodies, an insight into their laws of motion, 
their reciprocal influences, and the forces which are 
active. 


THE ACME OF BEAUTY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


‘*You must take the Monterey climate to New England 
if you would have Monterey roses there,’ said the superin- 
tending gardener at Hotel del Monte to a Boston lady one morn- 
ing last May. 

The origin of the remark was this: A Boston lady of wealth 
and artistic taste, who delights in floral elegance, had been 
luxuriating amid the matchless loveliness of the grounds about 
the hotel at Monterey, California, until she resolved, at what- 
ever cost, to have some of those exquisite roses in her own 
garden. 

‘Can you send a box of rose-bushes to New England in 
safety ?’’ she asked of the superintending gardner. 

‘Certainly, but it will cost several times as much as it would 
to purchase them in Boston,’’ was his reply. 

Assuming an attitude peculiar to a Boston lady when she is 
not appreciated, with an inflection born of the circumstances 
she replied, contemptuously, ‘‘I want none of those little, in- 
significant, stunted roses that bloom but once a year. I want 
these mammoth roses, with their delicate hues and delicious 
fragrance; roses that bloom all the year.’’ 

‘“*Excuse me, madame,’ he replied, while a Californian’s 
smile played roguishly about the mouth; “ but these bushes 
came from Hovey’s Cambridge nurseries, and I should merely 
reship his bushes to your address. You must take the Mon- 
terey climate to New England if you would have Monterey 
roses there.’’ 

With this pleasing incident of a four days’ stay at Monterey 
with the Raymond Excursionists of the past spring, I hesitate 
to speak of its beauty, knowing that to appreciate it one must 
be taken to that bower of mingled delights, atmospheric and 
floral, natural and artificial. Hotel del Monte nestles in a 
luxurious grove of live-oaks, where the atmospheric enchant- 
ment is so delightsome that there is never a winter day nor yet 
a summer day in all the round of the year; the variation in the 
mean temperature between January and July being but six 
degrees, the average for the two months being 52 and 58 re- 
spectively. Here seems to be a place that almost materializes 
perfection. 

But notwithstanding the fact that nature has done more for 
Monterey than for any other American watering-place, art has 
done so much that, if nature had done nothing, it would still 
possess rare attractiveness. The hotel built two years since, 
at an expense of nearly $300,000, is a unique modern, gothic 
structure, without a rival in its beauty and appointments for 


comfort and luxuriant enjoyment of rest. Upon the grounds 
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$200,000 have been expended, and the end is not yet, as up- 
ward of forty landscape-gardeners are constantly employed to 
heighten the floral and artistic effect of the place. In the 
grove about the house are 126 acres devoted entirely to beauty. 
Through its inviting avenues wind their perfected driveways 
over soil never disturbed by frosts that upheave our New Eng- 
land streets. Within these grounds the shade is such as can 
only be found beneath a mammoth live-oak with its fine ever- 
green leaf. Here birds,—native and imported,—hold their 
revelries. Swings and hammocks invite the weary; croquet- 
yards, archery, and lawn-tennis grounds tempt those who seek 
to display or acquire skill in the social recreation of the day, 
while bins of clean sand with shells and pebbles, shovels and 
pails, are provided for the safe indulgence of the youngest of 
the little folks. 

Within a stone’s throw of the house, as the boys would say, 
is a fresh-water pond, while within a quarter of a mile is the 
long sand-beach on the shore of Monterey Bay, in which one 
may enjoy surf-bathing nearly every day in the year, and near 
which is a bath-house with a tank 50x150 feet, supplied with 
warmed sea-water. Here expert teachers in the swimming-art 
are always in attendance, and barges run regularly and fre- 
quently to and from the hotel. 

But above all this is the unprecedented enterprise of the pro- 
prietors of the hotel, who have laid out 7,000 acres of grove, 
through which they have built twenty-five miles of Macadam- 
ised roadway, fifteen miles of which skirt the grove and at the 
same time border the rock-bound shore of the grand Pacific, 
whose unbroken waters roll in from Asia upon as wild and 
jagged a coast as that of Nahant. Within this inclosure of 
7,000 acres are many attractions, each of which repays the 
journey of 125 miles from San Francisco to Monterey. Cypress 
Point, with its grove of cypress trees, is a curiosity indeed, 
these being the only representatives of these strangely weird 
trees upon the continent. In form, in foliage, in trunk and 
limb, they are indescribable; but in nothing are they so im- 
pressive as in the fact that they die at the bottom first, and 
some of the aged monarchs are rare exhibitions of death 
crowned with an umbrella of dark and sombre life. The 
moss-beach with its clean sand strewn with attractive 
varieties of moss and beautiful pearl-lined shells six inches 
across ; and the pebble-beach with delicately-hued pebbles, 
smoothly worn, add to the charms of these grounds, which 
contain eleven square miles of grove bordered by fifteen miles 
of the Pacific coast. 

Great as are the attractions of hotel, grove, flowers, and 
ocean, the one attraction above all others is that of climate, 
which is both pleasurable and medicinal. That the charms 
of climate are real rather than fancied is shown by the fact 
that it impressed its delightsomeness upon the Spaniards who 
landed there 280 years ago, eighteen years before the May- 
flower anchored off Plymouth. They named the place Monte 
Rey after the Viceroy of Mexico, under whose patronage they 
sailed, and upon their return gave such glowing accounts of 
the climate that for 168 years its fame was handed down from 
generation to generation as au Elysian retreat. Every gener- 
ation fitted out its expedition to go in search for it, either by 
land or sea, but it was not till 1770 that a company of Mexi- 
cans found the spot and identified it beyond question as the 
original Monte Rey whose fame had held the attention of the 
Spaniards for nearly two centuries. 

The San Carlos, or Carmel Mission that may be seen to-day, 
was erected in 1771 by these early settlers. For seventy-five 
years Monterey remained the leading commercial town and the 
capital of the Territory, but the advent of the‘Americans in 1849 
brought into power a people who sought not health nor climatic 
delights, but merely the wealth of gold of which Monterey had 
no store. Suddenly its relative importance vanished, and it 


remained practically unknown until railroad enterprise devel- 


oped it two years since. ; 

Monterey town is a strange place for one to find within a 
half-mile of such an Eden as Hotel del Monte presents. Its 
inhabitants are Mexicans, who seem to be in a semi-conscious 
state, having a delightfully sweet, do-nothing air about them, 
as though indifferent to the ambitions of life, careful only to 
lie upon the grass, basking in the sun, if only the women will 
provide enough food to sustain life without their exertion. It 
is a study as fascinating as the atmosphere of the place is rest- 
ful and healthful, to note the contrast between this people, — 
two hundred years behind the age,—monopolizing a town upon 
whose borders is a retreat in which the wealthiest and most 
cultured of Americans rendezvous, 

What San Fraucisco is as a mercantile wonder; what Los 
Angeles is as a fruit and floral paradise; what Yosemite is as 
an exhibition of indescribable grandeur, Monterey is as a cli- 
matic revelation. The geography of California is incomplete 
that leaves out of account this beautiful watering-place of the 


Pacific Coast. 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM. 


We offer as a premium Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new subscrib- 
ers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same amount 
for new subscriptions to any of our Publications. 
See announcement in former issues. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AB A NERVE FOOD. 


Dr. J. W. Smith, Wellington, O., says: “I have used it ad- 
vantageously in impaired nervous supply.’’ 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


TOYS AT CHRISTMAS. 


It is always delightful to visit the toy-shops at the glad 
Christmas season. They show us the little world within ours, 
and without its sorrows, — a world made glad by the smiles of 
childhood. It would be wrong to say that regret mingles with 
joy, as we enter these places. Rather do we confess to a feel- 
ing of pleasant sadness. There is the undefinable longing for 
the days that are no more, united with a keen appreciation of 
the blessings of the present. The innocent prattle of children, 
to whom all is so real, appeals to our better nature. We are 
in love and charity with all men. It is the season of good-will 
and peace. 

It has been our habit for some years to make a study, as it 
were, of the toy-shops. They fascinate us as do the tales of 
the Arabian Nights. Sometimes we make wild speculations 
and indulge in unusual luxuries. We invest in horse-rail- 
ways and steamboats, or, like some tyrant Frederick, hire an 
army of mercenary soldiers. Here all branches of the military 
service can be found; the plumed lancer, the cuirassed dra- 
goon, the light-infamtryman, and the gunner. Our railroads 
will convey them to any objective point. Their conflicts are 
bloodless; their victories and defeats alike stoically borne. 

Perhaps no man can fully enter into a girl’s joy over a doll. 
And yet, we confess to having gazed* with admiring eyes on 
some of the many beauties, large, small, and of various com- 
plexions, which are in the market. We hate to think of their 
being bought and sold like Circassian slaves. There should, 
too, be an ordinance against suspending the poor creatures by 
the neck, or, in this inclement weather, exposing them to the 
blast. 

Children certainly possess much more attractive toys now 
than in our own early days. Some of them, indeed, are mar- 
vels of mechanical skill and ingenuity. There are blocks of 
which Aladin could have built a palace; kitchens in which a 
French chef would rejoice; gardens, gay with birds and flow- 
ers. There is no limit to the exhibition of games, puzzles, and 
curious Japanese trinkets. 

Indeed, this is the children’s hour,—let us rejoice in it! If 
there is a Scrooge among us, let him be suppressed. Go forth, 
you who have money, and find some trifle, however small, 
to gladden the hearts of the little ones! 

Providence, R. I., 1882. 


ONE HUNDRED LARGE CITIES. 
[FOR CAREFUL PRESERVATION. | 


Total 


W. W. BAILEY. 


Cities. Cities. 
1 New York, N.Y. 1,206,299 942,292 | 51 Oakland, Cal, 34,555 10,500 
2 Philadel., Pa. 847,170 674,022 | 52 Utica, N. Y. 33,914 28,804 
3 Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. 566,663 396,099 | 53 Portland, Me 33,810 31,413 
4 Chicago, Ill. 503,185 298,977 | 54 Memphis, Tenn. 33,592 40,226 
5 Boston, Mass. 362,839 250,526 | 55 Springfield, Mass. 33,340 26,703 
6 St. Louis, Mo. 350,518 310,864 | 56 Manchester, N. H. 32,630 23,536 
7 Baltimore,Md. 332,313 267,354 | 57 Saint Joseph, Mo, 32,431 19,565 


58 Gr’d Rapids, Mich. 32,016 16,507 
59 Hoboken, N.J. 30,999 20,297 
60 Harrisburg, Pa. 30,762 23,104 
61 Wheeling, W. Va. 30,737 19,230 


8 Cincinnati, Ohio. 255,139 216,239 
9 8. Francisco, Cal. 233,959 149,473 
10 New Orleans, La. 216,090 191,418 
11 Cleveland, Ohio. 160,146 92,829 


12 Pittsburg, Pa. 156,389 86,076 | 62 Savannah, Ga. 80,709 28,235 
13 Buffalo, N. Y. 155,134 117,714 | 63 Omaha, Neb. 30,518 16,083 
14 Wash’gton, D.C. 147,293 109,190 | 64 Trenton, N. J. 29,910 22,874 
15 Newark, N. J. 136,508 105,059 | 65 Covington, Ky. 29,720 24,505 
16 Louisville, Ky 123,758 100,753 | 66 Evansville, Ind. 29,280 21,830 
17 Jersey City, N. J. 120,722 82,546 | 67 Peoria, Ill. 29,259 22,849 
18 Detroit, Mich. 116,340 79,577 | 68 Mobile, Ala 29,182 32,034 
19 Milwaukee, Wis. 115,587 71,440 | 69 Elizabeth, N.J. 28,229 20,832 
20 Providence, R. I. 104,857 68,904 | 70 Erie, Penn. 27,737 19,646 
21 Albany, N. Y. 90,758 69,422 | 71 Bridgeport, Conn. 27,643 18,969 
22 Rochester, N.Y. 89,366 62,386 | 72 Salem, Mass, 27,563 24,117 
23 Allegheny, Pa. 78,682 53,180 | 73 Quincy, Ill. 27,268 24,052 


24 Indianapolis, Ind, 75,056 48,214 | 74 Fort Wayne, Ind. 26,880 17,718 


25 Richmond, Va. 63,600 51,038 | 75 New Bedf’d, Mass. 26,845 21,320 
26 New Haven, Ct. 62,882 50,840 | 76 Terre Haute, Ind. 26,042 16,103 
27 Lowell, Mass. 59,475 40,928 | 77 Lancaster, Penn. 25,769 20,233 


78 Somerville, Mass. 24,933 14,685 
79 Wilkesbarre, Pa. 23,339 10,174 
80 Des Moines, Iowa. 22,408 12,035 


28 Worcester, Mass. 58,291 41,105 
29 Troy, N.Y. 
30 Kansas City, Mo. 


31 Cambridge, Mass. 52,669 39,634 | 81 Dubuque, Iowa. 22,254 18,434 
32 Syracuse,N. Y. 651,792 43,051 | 82 Galveston, Tex. 22,248 13,813 
33 Columbus, Ohio 651,647 37,274 | 83 Norfolk, Va. 21,996 19,229 
34 Paterson, N. J. 51,031 31,579 | 84 Auburn, N. Y, 21,924 17,225 
35 Toledo, Ohio. 50,137 34,584 | 85 Holyoke, Mass. 21,915 10,733 
36 Charleston, S.C. 49,984 48,956 | 86 Augusta, Ga. 21,891 15,389 
37 Fall River, Mass. 48,961 26,766 | 87 Davenport, lowa 21,831 20,038 
38 Minneapolis, Minn. 46,887 13,066 | 88 Chelsea, Mass, 21,782 18,547 
39 Scranton, Pa 45,850 35,092 | 89 Petersburg, Va. 21,656 18,950 
40 Nashville, Tenn. 43,350 25,865 | 90 Sacramento, Cal. 21,420 16,283 
41 Reading, Penn. 43,278 33,930 | 91 Taunton, Mass. 21,213 18,629 


42 Wilmington, Del. 42,478 30,841 | 92 Oswego, N. Y. 21,116 20,910 
43 Hartford,Conn. 42,015 37,180 | 93 Salt L. City, Utah. 20,768 12,854 
44 Camden, N. J. 41,659 20,045 | 94 Springfield, Ohio. ‘20,730 12,652 
45 8t.Paul,Minn. 41,473 20,030| 95 Bay City, Mich. 20,693 7,064 
46 Lawrence, Mass. 39,151 28,921 | 96 San Antonio, Tex, 20,550 12,256 


47 Dayton, Ohio. 38,678 30,473 | 97 Elmira, N. Y. 20,541 15,863 
48 Lynn, Mass, — 38,274 29,233 | 98 Newport, Ky. 20,433 15,087 
49 Atlanta,Ga. 37,409 21,789 | 99 Po’keepsie, 20,207 29,080 
50 Denver, Col. 35,629 4,759| 100 Springfield, Ill, 19,743 17,364 


— 


SOMETHING NEW IN EDUCATION. 


Professor Esmarck, the well-known surgeon of Kiel, recog- 
nizing the advantages of immediate attendance in cases of ac- 
cidents, has instituted a number of schools in that city which 
are called Samaritan schools. They are composed of youth of 
both sexes, who are 80 instructed that in case of accidents they 
can render every assistance necessary until the arrival of the 
physician. Professor Esmarck has written a small work upon 


the subject, in which he explains the various means to be em- 
ployed under such circumstances. The scholars are instructed 
upon the formation of the bones, and action of medicines’ in a 
few hours. In consequence of the success which has attended 
these schools, the professor visited Berlin for the purpose of 
introducing the system here. Eight schools, of 40 students 
each, have been established in that city. Many of the most 
prominent physicians lecture, and give demonstrations upon the 
the structure of the human body. An important feature of 


this innovation is the enrollment of a portion of the police 
force among the scholars. It may be supposed that a police- 
man thus trained will be able to distinguish between cases of 
illness and intoxication, and not take victims of the former to 
the lock-up, as sometimes has happened. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE AND THE A. M, ASSOC. 


October 26 was a red-letter day in Cleveland: The new and 
beautiful Plymouth Church, — Rev. Charles Terry Collins, 
pastor,—was filled to repletion to hear addresses on the grand 
work of the American Missionary Association among the 
Freedmen. Such men as ex-Prest. Hayes; Dr. White, presi- 
dent of Cornell University; Dr. Curry of Virginia; ex-Gov- 
ernor Washburn of Massachusetts; Dr. Ward, editor of The In- 
dependent ; Dr. Streiby of New York, Dr. Behrends of Provi- 
dence; Dr. Goodell of St. Louis; Dr. Noble of Chicago; Gen. 
Clinton B. Fisk, and a host of others, spoke of the one great 
need, Christian education. 

President Hayes stated that in 1880 there were in the late 
slave-holding States 1,354,974 males of voting age who could 
neither read nor write, saying nothing of the ignorant mothers 
who are rearing ignorant children. What a shame to a coun- 
try whose boast is ‘‘free and universal education for al/ the 
people!’’ The increase of illiterate voters in the last ten years 
at the North has been 187,671. While the whole nation has 
been going on grandly in prosperity, it has let this canker at 
its very heart eat deeper and deeper, and there is no doubt 
what the end will be if the remedy is not forthcoming. President 
Hayes said that in each one of the eight Southern States hav- 
ing the largest number of freed slaves, the voters who cannot 
read nor write exceed the majority of votes ever cast at the 
most important elections! Who control these ignorant voters ? 
He showed by the Constitution, by the words of Washing 
ton, Jefferson, Adams, and others, that ‘institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge must be promoted.” In- 
dividuals never can provide universal education; government 
must do this, and Congress, he showed, had the power to do 
it. All who took part in forming this Union, or in framing 
the Constitution, are in]some degree responsible for slavery, 
and should strive to remove its results. 

President White refuted most eloquently the selfish idea of 
a large number of persons in this country, ‘‘ Isn’t it better that 
this lower class shouldn’t know much? Where shall we get 
our servants for our kitchens, our gardeners, or our hostlers, 
if they know as much as we?’’ Alas! that so many men, 
and women as well, believe that the education of a working- 
man or a colored man is nothing compared with their own ease 
and luxurious enjoyment. A measure for universal educa- 
tion, said he, can never be passed by Congress till there is a 
reform in the civil service whereby congressmen, instead of 
being obliged to give their whole time in seeking office for 
some of their constituents, can attend to the great duties of 
the Nation. 

Perhaps most convincing of all was the adddress of Hon. J. 
L. M. Carry of Virginia, Agent of the Peabody Fund, who 
showed the absolute poverty of the South, and their in- 
ability, by ever so high a tax to provide for universal educa- 
tion. He said, in the late slave-holding States there are nearly 
three millions (2,946,976) over twenty-one years of age who 
can neither read nor write. He had been a Confederate sol- 
dier, but he rejoices in the abolition of slavery as much as any 
Northerner. The peril to the nation of the ballot in the hands 
of these men who cannot read the names on it was so graph- 
ically and eloquently depicted as to startle the most stolid. A 
few illiterate, non-taxpaying voters may be harmless, but when 
throughout the South the majority of the voters cannot read 
their ballots, what a field for demagogues! 

While Cleveland is deeply interested in this work at the 
South, to which some of her millionaires might easily give a 
million dollars if they chose,—and perhaps they may,—it is but 
natural that a deeper interest should center in the dedication 
of our own new college. Some months ago Amasa Stone of 
this city, with a noble generosity offered to build a college in 
memory of his son Adelbert, drowned at Yale College nearly 
twenty years since, and endow it with $500,000, if the Western 
Reserve College, founded at Hudson nearly sixty years ago 
could be removed hither. It wisely consented. Fifty-three 
prominent citizens gave a large tract of land in the eastern 
part of the city, and Mr. Stone erected the buildings. 

In the morning of Oct. 26, at the Euclid Avenue Church,— 
Dr. Twitchell, pastor,—President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University gave a masterly address on the grand results of col- 
lege education, both in the individual and the community. 
Everybody was inspired by it to deeper study and a nobler life. 
While some come to eminence without collége training, he 
showed that in nine cases out of ten those who go to college 
surpass the others in influence, in learning, in tae power to do 
good, and in the enjoyment of books, nature, and art. As the 
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Nov. 16, 1882. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


new college is to be in the future but one department of the 
Western Reserve University, Dr. Gilman gave his idea of a 
university and its needs. First there must be wise plans; sec- 
ond, sufficient funds; third, powerful teachers; then will come, 
fourth, many students; fifth, great collections; sixth, world- 
wide influence and renown. 

After the address, a long procession of the faculty, students, 
and guests walked to the new buildings. Adelbert College, 
noble monument to a noble young man, is a large, light sand- 
stone structure, with red sandstone trimming, and central 
tower, while close by are the attractive red-brick dormitories. 
The buildings stand on an elevation, looking on the east to the 
place where Garfield lies buried, which must ever be an inspir- 
ation to the young people studying here; on the north to Lake 
Erie, and on the south to hills crimson and golden with their 
autumn coloring. A large company were gathered about the 
entrance, where stood ex-President Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, 
President Fairchild of Oberlin College, White of Cornell, Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins, Bodine of Kenyon, Cutler of Adelbert, 
Hinsdale formerly of Hiram, now supt. of our public schools, 
and hundreds of others. 

It was an impressive scene on this cloudless autumn day, as 
Mr. Stone gave this memorial of his only son to the trustees, 
that the sons of other fathers might do in life what death pre- 
vented his own bright Adelbert from doing. To hundreds of 
students how precious will be that name cut in the solid stone! 
Few of us live or die with so grand a result as this. 

After the acceptance of the gift by President Cutler, the col- 
lege having for its motto, ‘‘ Christo et Ecclesiai,’’ ex-President 
Hayes made an admirable address; Dr. Hadyn of New York, 
formerly of Cleveland, offered the dedicatory prayer, and Rev. 
Dr. Sawyer of Connecticut pronounced the benediction. After 
a collation, speeches were made,—General Lee of Toledo pre- 
siding,—by Prof. Notting of Illinois, Rev. Charles Tery Collins, 
Mayor Herrick, President Fairchild,. President Bodine, Presi- 
dent White, Judge Ranney (who spoke in behalf of the ‘‘ Case 
School of Applied Sciences,” to which the late Leonard Case 
left nearly two million dollars, and which will be on the same 
grounds and probably a part of the University), Prof. Hinsdale, 
Dr. Sawyer, and Prof. Hosford. 

The next day the faculty and delegates to the A. M. A. were 
entertained at the beautiful Lakeside home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan P. Ulls, he having been one of the generous donors of the 
college grounds. 

A school of medicine will probably come to this location, and 
later, doubtless, of law and other appointments of a great uni- 
versity. Need I add that we, who are women, are profoundly 
thankful that all these privileges are open to our daughters 
equally with our sons? To Cleveland,—yes, America, these 
great gifts for education are immeasurable in their influence. 
The future will show it. Sara K. Boiron, 

Cleveland, O., Oct. 7, 1882. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— An expedition under the experienced direction of Dr. 
Fischer is to explore East Central Africa, crossing the Snow 
Mountains and entering the Gallas regions. 


— Over the Briinig Pass, which is familiar to Swiss tourists, 
and is situated 430 meters above the Lake of Brienz, and 600 
meters above Lake Lucerne, a toothed-wheel railway (1 meter 
gauge) is to be shortly made, at a cost of seven million francs. 


— An iron chess-board, provided with magnetic chessmen, 
is a Berlin novelty. The small magnets concealed in the fig- 
ures cause them to adhere to the iron board and retain their 
places in spite of considerable shocks, such, for instance, as 
are received on shipboard or on railway trains. 


—— Among the special features of the Munich Electrical Ex- 
hibition is a telephone transmitting thither pieces of music 
performed at Oberammergau, which is about 63 miles distant; 
also a giant telephone, which transmits concert pieces per- 
formed in the English Café, so as to be audible to the whole of 
an audience in a large hall at the palace. A special interest 
also attaches to the transmission of power by a single wire 
from the coal mines of Miesbach, about 37 miles distant, as 
the possibility of utilizing the heat of coal from a distance 
without transport of the coal is thereby concerned. 


— A recent Census Bulletin shows the number of persons 
living in the United States who were born in this country, and 
the number living here who were born elsewhere. The total 
native population is 43,475,840, leaving 6,679,943 of foreign 
nativity. Of the natives, 6,632.549 are colored, their number, 
odly enough, being almost precisely equal to the foreign born 
—and, as General Walker remarks, in his North American 
Review article, complementary also as to their place of resi- 
dence, the foreign residents being mostly at the North, and 
the colored people mostly in the South. 

— An engine propelled by gunpowder has been patented in 
Germany by Herr A piston is forced to and fro in a 
horizontal cylinder by small quantities of powder ignited on 
either side alternately. Powder-pans are provided on the bot- 
tom within, on which, at the proper moment, powder falls 
through egy from two holders, which rest on distribution- 
slides, The gniting of the powder is effected by means 
of a nd or gas flame from the cylinder-cover, drawn in 
through an oblique aperture by the suction-force of the piston. 
The access is regulated by slides. The gases of explosion are 
expelled through holes furnished with slides on return of the 

iston. The heavy residues are pushed by the piston into 

age, which are emptied at intervals. It is claimed for the 
new motor that, with small occupied space, it is very effective, 
and easily set at work. The consumption of powder is com- 
poset small, and the engine regulates itself. The danger 
represented as slight. 


— “It is difficult to express my high appreciation of its con- 
tents (the bimonthly, Epucartton), and I shall do all in my 
power to bring it to the notice of the public.”’—Lit1an Wuirt- 
ING, Staff, Boston Traveller. 


‘proof. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


SHALL WE PERMIT WHISPERING? 


Much has been written on both sides of this question, some 
of our best teachers taking extreme views, but yet there is 
much more to be said. A teacher can make no radical change 
in his methods without injuring himself, and we believe that 
to be the reason there is so much difference of opinion on this 
subject. What would be the result if a young teacher should 
act upon all the different suggestions that have been made in 
regard to whispering ? 

All agree that the school should be a place of system and 
order. One of the great aims of the free schools is to train the 
children to govern themselves. But there is a stillness of 
death, and an activity of life. The best-governed school is 
always the most quiet. It is impossible for whispering to be 
prevented by any system of iron-clad rules. The teacher may 
see no violation of his laws, but he may rest assured that they 
are broken when his back is turned. Activity is a law of 
childhood, and supreme quietness in a school-room is a most 
heinous sin. There are worse evils than whispering to be con- 
tended against. 

All agree that unrestrained whispering is an evil. The 
question then arises, ‘‘ How far shall we permit whispering ? ”’ 
This has been the stumbling-block to many. When they 
yielded partly, the pupils considered it a complete surrender; 
and they now have come to the conclusion that there is no 
safe or consistent ground except total suppression, — that it 
must be either free whispering or no whispering. I believe 
that the true position is somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. The teacher, the school, and the time has much to 
do in determining how this subject shall be treated. I do not 
consider it wise to prohibit whispering by rules. They can be 
violated under so many different conditions that the teacher 
knows not what to do with the offenders. 

My experience has been this, — that whispering can be pre- 
vented only so far as the pupils know the evils connected with 
it. The first work is, always, to educate them on this subject. 
Pupils usually work for the good of the school, and they should 
be consulted on many topics concerning the success of the 
school. A school may be trained not to whisper,—not because 
there are rules forbidding it, but because there are no rules. 
It requires time to remove whispering, and it is most success- 
fully accomplished, indirectly, by educating the pupils to do 
right because it is right. The more liberties granted to the 
pupils consistent with good order, the better will be the influ- 
ence and spirit of the school. If pupils have been taught to 
govern themselves, there will be no confusion from whispering. 

Danville, Ili, Oct. 16, 1882. G. W. HoENSHEL. 


NOTES. 


— In reference to the article in Tok JOURNAL of 2d inst. 
signed ‘‘ Mary Jane,”’ allow us to suggest that the writer would 
have made his exposure, or impeachment, of Mr. Hudson 
much more complete and decisive if he had subscribed his real 
name. ** 


— Bicentennial is a word now in everybody’s mouth, and it 
makes an uncomfortable mouthful. Several substitutes have 
been suggested to us that are easier and simpler, and about as 
appropriate; they are Penntennial, Tenpennial, Pencennial, 
and Billpennial. Each of these has the advantage of being 


shorter by a syllable than the word adopted. A popular vote 
should be taken to select the best, and the subject is respect- 
fully submitted to the Committee of One Hundred.— Philadel- 


phia Bulletin. 
A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE, 
— He is only an Elocutionist who can forget Elocution.— 


Delsarte. 
He is a Yell-ocutionist who sends out a small message with 


a big voice.—Moses True Brown. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 256. The statement, ‘‘ The reciprocal of a quantity is 
one divided by that quantity,” is a definition, and requires no 
‘*The reciprocal of a quantity is the quotient obtained 
by dividing unity by that quantity,’”’ is a better form of the 
definition. H. L. P. 

Barnesville, O., Nov. 1, 1882. 

— Another Explanation.—Every quantity may be written in 
the form of a fraction. Thus, a= t; @ is the numerator, 
and 1 is the denominator. Let the numerator and denomina- 
tor exchange places, and, evidently, we have 2 ; and this ez- 
change of places is what is meant by reciprocity. Hence, the 
reciprocal of a is =; and universality, the reciprocal of any 
quantity, etc. This principle beautifully explains why we in- 
vert the divisor in division of fractions. 

He. 
Explanation: 1 divided by 3 = 3; and 3 divided by 3 = % 
Again, 12+3— 12 <-¢; 1 divided by 3= 4; 
and 12 divided by3 =} X12=—4. From the foregoing we 


obtain a general rule for division; viz., Multiply the reciprocal 
of the divisor by the dividend, and the product will be the quo- 


No. 258. In Query No. 258, 500 should be 400; then the 
proportion, 300,000 : 400? : : 15 : 8, will be correct, as was in- 
tended. 
No. 255. In the last issue of Tok JouRNAL, “ H. L. B.”’ 
asks for the author of the poem, ‘‘ Dead and Alive,’’ commenc- 
ing,— 
' **She is dead,’’ they said to him; ‘‘ come away, 

Kiss her, and leave her; thy love is clay.’’ 
The poem is attributed to Edwin Arnold, author of the Light 
of Asia, and it is authoritatively stated that he is its reai au- 
thor. N..E. W. 


QUERIES. 


No. 262. A gentleman, being asked why he didn’t leave 
‘**P-rk-r’s’’ and go to the ‘* V-nd-me,” replied with the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

‘* What tho’ that flattering tapster, Thomas, 


Paints a new angel two doors from us! 


I think it both a shame and sin 
To quit the good old Angel Inn.”’ 
Who is the author of the quotation ? C. R. B. 


No. 263. I would like to know where the word ‘* Valclusa ”’ 
occurs, and what its signification is ? C. W. F. 


No. 264. If I buy 6 dozen apples for as many cents as I 
buy apples for8 cents, what do my applescostme? C. R. B. 


A New Premium. 


THE LATEST AND THE BEST. 


FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to Tue JouRNAL, 
or New Subscriptions to any of our Publications to the amount 
of $12.50, we will send the famous 


WATERBURY WATCH, 


postpaid, to any address in the United States. This Watch is 
so well known (as thousands of persons are buying them in 
preference to higher-priced watches), that they need but short 
description here. 

The Watch, as now made and put upon the market, is a 
marvel of simplicity and accuracy. In addition to this, no 
watch is sent from the factory which has not been run six days 
in varying positions, and carefully regulated. The test during 
the six days is a very severe one; all must come up to the 
standard, or be sent back to the work-room. The Waterbury 
Watch is composed of less than one-third the usual number of 
parts in a watch, which are so arranged as to be easily cleaned 
and repaired; hence its low cost. It runs 27 hours with one 
winding, and will wear for years. 

On winding up the Waterbury the plate turns around, thus 
coiling up the spring. There is no possible danger of over- 
winding or breaking the spring in that way, for, when the 
spring is wound up a strong stop-motion or rachet catches in 
the case itself and holds everything firm. You may twist off 
the stem, but you cannot break the spring. Moreover, the 
spring is very thin, and therefore less liable to break under 
rough usage. Another advantage is, that the wear is distrib- 
uted on all the working-parts alike. 

In fact, it is a watch for everybody, — one that will do good 
service, wear well, and work well. The cases are of nickle- 
silver, and first-class finish. 


Address, concerning this Premium, 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


— ‘*EpucaTIoNn, the bimonthly number (September-Octo- 
ber), comes to us from the New-England Pub. Co. If this 
work proves of such interest to persons not immediately iden- 
tified with teaching, how much more valuable in the hands of 
the practical educationist. Nine articles from the ablest edu- 
cators appear in this number, together with an abundance of 
editorial matter, and a steel-engraved likeness and a sketch of 
Mayor Wm. A. Courtenay, of Charleston, 8. O., who has done 
such good work in the cause of education in the city and 
State.”’— Middleboro Gazetie. 

— “I begin my second year’s reading of THE‘JOURNAL with 
a growing appreciation of its excellence as an educational 
paper. I could not do without it.’ —R. L. Baston, Supt. 


J. M. MAXWELL. 


Schools, Galena, Ill. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The U. 8S. Supreme Court has affirmed the 
constitutionality of the law forbidding government employés 
from becoming treasurers for funds raised by assessment upon 
other employés of the government, and General Curtis will be 
compelled to pay the fine already imposed upon him for vio- 
lating the law. —— Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher, 
sailed from New York Saturday, in company with his friend, 
Mr. Edward Lot, for England. —— A dispatch from Concord, 
Mass., says that during the past five days Mr. Alcott has been 
very comfortable, and is stronger.——It is rumored in Wash- 
ington that Justice Bradley will retire from the Supreme 
bench in a few months, and that Secretary Folger will be ap- 
pointed to succeed him.——Lynch of Mississippi, and O’ Hara 
of North Carolina are the only colored men elected to the new 
Congress. O’Hara is likely to be unseated on the ground of not 
being a naturalized citizen.——The aggregate yield of the corn 
crop throughout the country for the month of October was 
1,650,000,000 bushels. ——Ice formed on streams at and near 
Memphis Monday morning. In Boston the temperature be- 
tween midnight Sunday and midnight Monday ranged from 
43° to 64°. 

Egypt.—The Egyptian Government has announced the abo- 
lition of the joint control over its financial affairs by France 
and England. 

Austria. — An unsuccessful attempt was made Nov. 10 to, 
shoot Baron S. Conrad d’Eybesfeld, formerly governor of the 
province of Austria and now Minister of Public Education, 
Justice, and Ecclesiastical Affairs. The assassin has not been 
arrested. 

France.—The courts refuse to release the Montceau rioters. 
——The Paris Chamber of Commerce has approved M. de 
Brazza’s conquest of the Congo country. 

Roumelia.—The acting Russian consul-general in Eastern 
Roumelia is at open warfare with Aleko Pasha, governor-gen- 
eral of the province, because the latter is endeavoring to gov- 
ern the country after the methods indicated by the Berlin 
Congress. 

Spain. — Sefior Figueras-y-Moracas, ex-president of the 
Spanish Republic is dead. —-— A daughter was born to the 
Queen of Spain Sunday. It will be baptized on Wednesday, 
and named Isabel. 

Great Britain.—An attempt was made in Dublin, on Satur- 
day, to assassinate Judge Lawson, one of the judges under 
the prevention of crimes act. —— Mr. Gladstone has informed 
the British Parliament that Arabi Pasha would not be exe- 
cuted with England’s consent. He also announces that Lord 
Dufferin, who has been sent to Egypt, would conclude no final 
arrangement with the Khedive regarding the future of that 
country. 

Italy. — The Italian Court of Appeals has decided that the 
jurisdiction of the Italian tribunal extends within the walls of 
the Vatican. 

Mezico.—Wenceslao Briseno has been appointed provisional 
governor of the State of Tabasco. 


Ir has occurred to us that the seal now manifested 
in supplementary reading may pass the point of posi- 
tive usefulness, and really aggravate an evil that is al- 


amount of moral courage to read a work in five volumes, 
and we have come to believe that this result is to be 
traced, in part at least, to the universal habit of news- 
paper-reading. It goes without saying that the mode 
and purpose of reading a newspaper are not the mode 
and purpose that the student should place before him- 
self as his ideal; and it is to be feared that the exten- 
sive reading that is the chief feature of the new plan 
may spoil the habit of intensive reading that is essen- 
tial tothe scholar. The old-fashioned method of read- 
ing, whereby matter and form were indelibly impressed 
upon the mind by pure iteration, was not without its 
advantages as a means of culture. 


Tue third volume of Buisson’s monumental work, 
his Dictionnaire de la Pédagogie, has just been com- 
pleted, and the fourth and last volume will soon follow. 
It is impossible, in an ordinary noftce, to. give an ade- 


7 | quate notion of the wide range of topics, of their com- 


pleteness, and of their intrinsic value. In the depart- 
ment of educational biography it is very complete. We 
have noticed no important omissions, while the articles 
that are given are so complete as almost to suffice for 
the study of educational history. Psychological sub- 
jects are treated in a very satisfactory manner, so that 
the philosophy of education here admits of convenient 
study. Methods and systems are described with all the 
clearness that is justly attributed to French writing. 
Besides the articles of a strictly professional character, 
there are others that cover almost the entire field of 
school-work, so far as the subject-matter of instruction 
is concerned. Thus under the titles History, Geogra- 
phy, Physiology, Geometry, etc., the reader will find, 
in compact form, what is nearly equivalent to abridge- 
ments of ordinary text-books. Those who are ac- 
quainted with M. Buisson’s admirable Reports of the 
educational exhibits at Vienna and Philadelphia need 
not be told of his rare qualifications for such an under- 
taking as this Dictionnaire. We wish that every 
teacher who is able to read French had such a treasure 
for his daily consolation; and it is worth a teacher’s 
while to learn French, if for no other purpose than this. 


A step in the right direction has recently been 
taken by President Brown, of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School. He has provided a higher course of pro- 
fessional instruction for college graduates who purpose 
to become teachers. In his inaugural address, Profes- 
sor Laurie, of the chair of Education in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, pointed out the fact that a 
teacher who receives his technical training and his aca- 
demic education simultaneously, is likely to suffer from 
a shortening of his intellectual vision, and so to lack in 
versatility and freedom. The same fact is also alluded 
to by Mr. Fitch in his Cambridge lectures. An ideal 
training would undoubtedly consist of a liberal educa- 
tion, supplemented by a special course of instruction 
leading to a profession. Thus the study of medicine or 
of law should follow the ordinary college course. The 
lawyer should first be a liberally-educated man, and 
should then give a specific direction to his studies. 
Least of all should he study his profession while his 
general education is in progress. And so the ideal ed- 
ucation of a teacher should, first, be a liberal training, 
and then a special training. The normal schools are 
undoubtedly doing the best they can, considering the 
limitations under which they must work. They must, 
so to speak, make the cloth and the coat simultaneously, 
though they would no doubt prefer to receive the fin- 
ished fabric and then fashion it into specific forms. 
We think it a good omen that these schools are work- 
ing toward a higher ideal, and we commend the move- 
ment at Terre Haute as worthy of admiration and imi- 
tation. 


Mr. Hersert Srencer speaks of the political cor- 
ruptions of American politics as the natural outgrowth of 
republican institutions, We commend him to a course 
of reading in English History. He will learn, there- 
from, that the growth of purity in English politics has 
kept step with the extension of the franchise, and that 
even New York politics is clean compared with the 


ready a troublesome one. It now requires no small 


period when England was virtually in the hands of an 


aristocratic “ring.’ He seems to regard the teaching 
of morals and religion by religious teachers, for the past 
two thousand years, a failure. If so, what accounts for 
the different moral and religious ideals, laws, manners, 
public opinion, and moral condition of the England of 
to-day and two thousand years ago? The fact is, man 
is a hard subject at the best, and the work of converting 
one soul from wrong to right living is only possible by 
the direct and constant aid of omnipotent wisdom and 
love. But, under Providence, “ religious teachers ” have 
already wrought a mighty work of moral elevation 
during the past two thousand years. And one of the 
reasons that more has not been accomplished, is that 
the clergy, in the past, have been so largely under the 
influence of the same delusion that is still cropping out 
in the gloomy predictions of eminent men, and lies at 
the basis of the movement for the parochial school; that 
all education which is not controlled by a clerical caste 
and run on sectarian lines is hostile to right living and 
destructive to good citizenship. Happily, the vast 
majority of religious teachers agree with the American 
people, that there is such a thing as a universal moral 
law on which all good men can build without compro- 
mise of the individual theory, creed, or church. One of 
the most curious of mental phenomena is the queer, 
lopsided, and often ludicrously exaggerated notions of 
American society seriously taken up by eminent foreign- 
ers. A summer institute for visiting gentlemen and 
ladies of eminent reputation from abroad might be a 
paying venture if under the direction of a professor of 
common-sense. 


THE SPELLING-BOOK. 


To spell, or not to spell? that is the question the 

Boston supervisors, in a report made to the school 
board of that city, have answered in the negative. 
Their argument, briefly put, is this: The “end sought 
for in any teaching of spelling” is to give the pupil 
ability to “ spell the words of his own vocabulary ; ” and, 
again, “to train children to spell correctly common 
words.” “But correctly written word-forms are most 
easily and surely acquired when the words are used 
in their natural connections as expressing thought.” 
Therefore, is a spelling-book not needed,—indeed, is a 
positive evil. 
We should have little fault to find with this argu- 
ment provided we could accept the premises. If it be 
true that the end sought for in spelling is simply 
ability to spell the ordinary vocabulary of the child cor- 
rectly, then the best way to teach spelling would be by 
written composition ; in fact, would be the only sensi- 
ble way. But it seems to us that this view of the 
matter is narrow. A spelling-book properly edited, 
should have a three-fold purpose. Its first, object 
would be, as stated in the argument above, to give to 
the child the ability “to spell the words of his own 
vocabulary.” But further than that (2), it would afford 
the simplest and most efficient means of increasing 
his vocabulary; and (3), it would place in the teach- 
er’s hands the best instrument for the training of the 
child in the use of his native tongue. It is a grievious 
mistake to make the vocabularies of the mass of chil- 
dren to depend upon the words they may pick up in the 
street or home, Children bred in cultivated homes, or 
young readers of many books, are not helped much by a 
spelling-book. But it must be remembered that the 
many are not thus bred, neither are they at an early 
age great devourers of books. These untoward circum- 
stances exist, and the schools are established to supple 
ment these deficiencies. How shall it be done? The 
Boston supervisors say, by copying passages from the 
reading-lessons, writing sentences from dictation, 
compositions suggested by daily lessons in geography, 
history, physiology, etc. This is all very well, as 
far as it goes. But it places the child’s vocabulary at 
the mercy of a guess, a “hit-or-miss.” He may at the 
end of his school-course have met frequently enough all 
the words that he ought to know and be able to use, and 
he may not; there is no system, and, therefore, no 
surety. A properly arranged spelling-book would bring 
to the eye and memory a full vocabulary; and it would 
bring an orderly arrangement, which is also essential. 

Besides, this copying of sentences, pieces of poetry and 


the like, does not necessarily give to the child a better 
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knowledge of the use of words. It may be a perform- 
ance quite as perfunctory as the spelling of columns of 
words. ‘Two things are essential to fix the use of 
a word in the memory of the child. First, he must have 
his attention directed to it, and, second, he must use it 
a great number of times in sentences which he himself 
has originated. It is, therefore, practically better to 
have the selected words by themselves in a book than 
scattered here and there, no one knows where, for the 
teachers, peradventure, to light upon. 

The use or non-use of the spelling-book is also influ- 
enced by another fact; namely, that if the child has not 
learned to spell at the age of twelve or thirteen, the 
chances are that he will never learn to spell after that. 
Now, if his knowledge of words is to be limited to the 
street and the few text-books he may use, and there is 
to be no systematic effort to increase his vocabulary, 
he will often have cause for shame when he puts away 
his childish speech and plays the man. 

We must confess that we do not think that the ability 
to spell correctly is of the highest order. Many valuable 
and pregnant thoughts have been written in what 
would be called to-day very poor Queen’s English. 
Spelling is a fashion rather than a science. The spell- 
ing book, therefore, seems to us to be of very little value 
unless it serves the three-fold purpose which we have 
already mentioned; and of these three functions, the 
training in the use of the word is the most important. 


DRIFT. 


— Mr. George William Curtis, in the recent appeal of the 
Committee of the National Civil Service Reform League, says 
that ‘‘ sixty per cent. of the successful applicants under the 
reform system of examination at the New York Custom House 
were educated in the public schools, and six-and-a-half per 
cent in colleges.’’ The report forcibly adds: ‘It will not be 
the least of the good results of reform that it will promote that 
education in the free public schools which is the great bulwark 
of republican liberty.’ 

— Mr. B. F. Butler says, “reading and writing are good 
things, but manhood is better.’”” The special application of 
this somewhat commonplace remark is that the clause in the 
constitution of Massachusetts which makes the suffrage con- 
ditional on reading and writing, is an infringement on the lib- 
erty of the citizen. The way the people of Massachusetts look 
at it is that, of all protective measures of manhood in citizen- 
ship, a law making the suffrage dependent on a fair measure 
of intelligence is practically the most effective. The liberty 
that gives an ignoramus the power to vote a demagogue into 
office, tax the property, and trample on the most sacred inter- 
ests of human society is only precious to that type of states- 
men described in the dry remark of General Grant, in the 
White House, explaining the hesitancy of Congress to vote 
national aid for education,—‘‘There is too much reading and 
writing now to suit a good many of the men in the Capitol.” 

— We dropped in, for an hour’s talk, upon one of the most 
accomplished lady teachers of New England, who, after a 
twenty years’ varied experience in the school-rvuoms of the 
East and West, with studies abroad, six months ago was 
brought to anchor by the bedside of a sick mother, at home. 
Restless for occupation, she began to explore the new city of 
20,000 people that had blotted out the quiet seaside village of 
her childhood. At the end of the first month she was giving 
lessons in two or three languages to a group of ambitious 
teachers; coaching a college student at home on sick-leave; the 
president of the literary society; stirring up a set of eager his- 
torical readers; leading a Bible class through the charming 
highway of Dean Stanley’s Old Testament criticism; learning 
the two fine arts of nursing and cookery, and looking fifty per 


cent. stouter and handsomer than we ever saw her before. 
The big school outside so often becomes the providential uni- 
versity into which the noblest teacher graduates as professor 
in the higher life of the people. 


— The New York Board of Control has used its discretion 
in cutting down the estimate of the school commissioners so 
largely that a serious question confronts the common-school 
interests of the city. The New York Sun rays out wisdom, to 
the effect that the salaries of teachers should be reduced, the 
free college for boys and normal college for girls abolished, 
and the system reduced to an elementary basis. A glance at 
the few cities where this has been done may convince even 
the average New York editor that the way to “‘ strengthen the 
feeble knees’ of a man or a school-system is not to cut off the 
head that furnishes the brain-power of the machine. If any- 
thing is demonstrated in education, it is that the generous sup- 
port of the secondary and higher is absolutely essential to the 
Success of the lower grades in every school. The moment the 
School-boy learns to look aloft, his head swims and his step 
falls on the ladder of knowledge. The city of New York needs 
more brains in its press on educational affairs, more vigilance 
in its leading classes, a determination to reclaim its great deeps 
of ignorance, and less of intrigue and personal self-seeking in 
the circle of school-people, before the aspirations of its great 
Pec = and philanthropists can become the facts of its every- 

y 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston, November 13, 1882, 

General Butler has been elected governor of Massachusetts. 
The papers say he was elected by Republican votes, that he 
carried Boston by a 12,000 majority; but they don’t say how 
many teachers of the city got out of line, and into line, 
dropped the “‘ snow-flakes”’ in,—and lo! Benjamin F. Butler’s 
name led all the rest. Teachers are generally good analyzers; 
they are brought up ina critical school. They can tear into 
coarse shreds Milton and Shakespeare (which I wish they 
wouldn’t do), and they will dissect a man with the most as- 
tonishing rapidity and success. As a rule, teachers are the 
most unselfish of men. They may love money, may love suc- 
cess,—it is just possible that they may desire to have their own 
way in a greater degree than other people, but there does not 
exist a body of men more patriotic, more loyal to virtue and 
the highest interests of the Republic. They are naturally lib- 
eral in their tendencies. In Russia, in Germany, in France, 
the schools are the fountains, which keep full the streams of 
liberal discontent in those countries. In our own domain it 
is the schools which enable the people to judge justly, and to 
know when to cry Halt! to their leaders. Teachers are dem- 
ocratic in their sympathies. At least, this is true of those 
who instruct the masses. They live continually too near the 
homes of the people to be otherwise. And they appreciate the 
men who value their services highly,—even when they reckon 
in dollars and cents. Why should they not? Their days of 
service, at the best, are few, and assuredly they should be so 
recompensed that when the frosts come and the sere and yel- 
low leaf, no wolves will be howling about their doors. They 
have a long memory, therefore, for the men who would “ hire 
them at the market-price,’’ or those who would so legislate 
that the railroads may pay their usual dividends, and the ma- 
nipulator of politics be clothed in broadcloth and fine linen, 
while they, forsooth, must sit in the seats of the scornful and 
be content with the crumbs that fall from their masters’ tables. 
General Butler, in an after-dinner speech (it was after his 
election), said that were he to point out to a stranger the ob- 
jects of interest in the State in which he took most pride, he 
should point first to her common schools, then to her colleges, 
and then to the exhibitions of her handiwork. That looks as if 
the teacheas had not gone far astray in their selection of a candi- 
date for the gubernatorial chair. 

Now, with the General’s permission, I would like to intro- 
duce to him a gentleman who daily ascends the State House 
steps, and who is held by the teachers of the Commonwealth 
in highest esteem. He is a lineal descendant of Barnas Sears 
and Horace Mann. He occupies a post second in importance 
to none in the State. He is a scholar; more than that, —a 
philosopher anda teacher. There are no cobwebs in his brain: 
it is clear, self-possessed. He knows what he knows, and can 
always give the reasons for the faith that is in him. If you 
don’t believe it, General, cross-question him and see. He has 
no ‘‘ ways that are dark’”’ nor “‘ tricks that are vain.’’ He 
hath the “‘ prime wisdom,”’ in that he knows 


“That which before us lies in daily life.” 


For the services of such a man the State is willing to pay the 
munificent salary of $2,500. Superintendents in some of her 
inferior cities get more, teachers in some of her country towns 
nearly or quite as much. Two legislatures have said, how- 
ever, that $2,500, less by $1,500 than Boston pays the chairman 
of ,.her Board of Supervisors, is a sufficient compensation. 
Shame on a Commonwealth that, rich and prosperous, thus 
rates the most influential office within her gift! 


Every Thursday afternoon, at three o’clock, the principals 
of schools and supervisors meet in a Committte of the Whole 
to discuss primary school-work. Three meetings have already 
been held, and the Teaching of Reading has been the topic 
under debate. Dr. Dunton opened at the first meeting, and 
Col. Parker has occupied the time of the other two sessions. 
Mr. Clark will take up the subject next Thursday afternoon. 


Thus far the time has been devoted to laying down certain’ 
principles or premises, fundamental, fanciful, or otherwise. 
Indeed, I have heard the criticism made that a terser state- 


ment of principles, and a fuller discussion of methods thus 
made possible, would have been more acceptable to the masters 
of the schools. Mr. Clark will probably come down to partic- 


odorous of learning, will serve the occasion better. 


For some time it has been rumored that the Board of Super- 
visors would soon lose one of their number. Chicago has set 
her heart upon the Colonel, it is said. It is a question whether 
he has one to give in return, but the Traveller of Saturday 
evening hints that a salary of $5,000 and a three years’ term 
may command his services. I have heard it said that he de- 
sired a term of five years, but that was a grain more than even 
speculating Chicago cared to bargain for. The Colonel does 
not really wish to leave Boston, as who does who once has got 
her golden bits between his teeth, and grown subdued, perhaps 
** tongue-tied by authority.”’ 

** He was a man of unbounded stomach,’ said Queen Cath- 
erine of the great cardinal. Verily, the teachers of the city 
must have an unbounded capacity for storing away knowledge 
if they avail themselves of all the lectures now being delivered 
and all those projected for their benefit the coming winter. 
Dr. Harris is delivering a course of very valuable lectures in 
Wesleyan Hall Saturday forenoons, and a course of Physical 
Geography is in progress Saturday afternoons at Huntington 


Hall. The Lowell Institute, whose lectures, if addressed to 


ulars, and thus give a turn to the discussion which, if not so 


the general public, are educational, has Dr. Carpenter of Eng- 
land for an attraction. Besides these, the Committee on Music, 
of the public schools, has directed the primary teachers to 
meet the directors of music in their several districts on Tues- 
day afternoons for instruction. Dr. Dunbar, I presume, is 
busy completing courses of lectures in different branches, 
which will be given in the High and Latin school-building. I 
I trust there will not be a surfeit of good things. 


FoLKSTONE. 


NEW-ENGLAND LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Lecture IV. — Egypt, Phoenicia, and Judea. 


The Semitic peoples occupy, in history, southwestern Asia 
as far north as the mountains of Armenia and as far east as 
the river valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. This region came 
under the dominion of the Persians in the sixth century before 
Christ. The language of the Persians is a branch of the Indo- 
European, and widely different from the language of the Se- 
mitic peoples conquered. The idiosyncrasies of the Semitic peo- 
ples differ widely in mode of expression, although there is a 
striking resemblance in traits of character relating to the emo- 
tional nature, religious genius, tendency to fanaticism, devel- 
opment of specialties in practical life. The idea of pure good 
opposed to pure evil, which we saw was the predominant 
thought of the Persians and the principle of their entire edu- 
cation, is modified as we approach the Mediterranean Sea. 
Good and evil, light and darkness, are, in a measure, independ- 
ent of each other, and both are realities in the Persian system. 
With the Phoenicians and Syrians pain becomes a divine prin- 
ciple, and their form of paganism celebrates the mediation of 
pain as the means by which the mortal purges himself and 
becomes divine. The Hercules myth is of Phoenician origin; 
so, too, the story of Adonis. By labor and suffering the 
man becomes a demi-god. In Chaldea the sun and moon are 
worshipped under the names of Bel and Mylitta. The worship 
of the heavenly bodies becomes more and more pronounced as 
we approach the Persian highlands. Descent toward the Med- 
iterranean discovers the decadence of fire-worship, and the ten- 
dency to discover its internal correspondence in the life of the 
soul. The religions and philosophy of eastern Asia do not 
make anything of the individuality of man because they cannot 
find the principle of limitation in the idea of the infinite. 
Hence, all education in that region teaches the subordination 
or annihilation of the personality. 

Beginning with Persia, and increasing as we go toward the 
west, the principle of individuality, of particular and special 
limitation, becomes established. Egypt, although not peopled 
by Semites, is brought into relation with them frequently, and 


exercises a great influence; for example, on the Phoenicians, 
the Hebrews, and the Arabians. The Egyptians are a priestly 
people; the king is high priest, and the priestly caste hold the 
wisdom, administer the instruction, rule in the councils of the 
State, and give character to whatever is Egyptian. The Se- 
mitic idea of pain is developed here into the mediation of death. 
Through death the individual attains to immortal being. Even 
Osiris proves triumphant over death, and attains his perfect 
individuality after death. In the far East there is transmigration 
of souls, but only as punishment for the exercise of appetites 
and desires in the life on earth. The properly-prepared soul 
reaches extinction in Brahm and Nirvana. In Egypt trans- 
migration also punishes the individual by delaying his ascent to 
the heaven of Osiris, wherein his individuality is not extin- 
guished but preserved as a companion of the god. The Egyp- 
tians invented the alphabet, which has come to us through the 
Phoenicians and Greeks. In its first form of the hieroglyphic, 
or picture-writing, it cannot express clear, abstract ideas, but 
only the symbols of ideas. This form lends itself to poetry, 
and the circle of religious ideas developed by the Egyptians 
finds only symbolic expression, especially in the form of the 
enigma or riddle. The Sphinx is properly said to be the type 
of the Egyptian mind. It expresses at once the question re- 
garding the nature of the soul of man, and the answer to it. 

Greek literature abounds with exaggerated accounts of the 
learning and wisdom of Egypt, and of its appliances for educa- 
tion. Arithmetic, geometry, surveying, and mensuration, civil 
engineering, and, according to some accounts, music, formed 
the chief branches of theireducation. There was a knowledge 
of the solar year, of equinoxes, of the laws of eclipses, solar 
and lunar, the almanac, of sun-dials and water-clocks, of 
medicine and surgery, — all very wonderful to the people of 
surrounding countries. The administration of law, the system 
of jurisprudence, and especially the courts of the dead which 
adjudged immortality for the deeds done in this life, or con- 
demned the trembling soul to transmigration, —these, too, were 
awe-inspiring. The art-education; the geometrically-shaped 
statues with their looks fixed, as it were, on eternity; the sol- 
emn temples; those giant tombs, the pyramids; the universi- 
ties of priestly wisdom at Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes, 
furnished a liberal education to the foreign traveler who vis- 
ited them, particularly through the deep impression they made 
and the suggestions they inspired, rather than through any 
clear scientific statements taught. Herodotus, Thales, Py 
thagoras, Plato, and a long series of learned and wise Greeks 
speak with reverence of that part of their education received 
in Egypt. The sight of what is strange to us stimulates our 
powers of reflection, and leads us to insight in matters familiar 
to us. 

The lecturer discussed the education of the Phoenicians,— 
remarkable for its contrast to that of most nations,—training 
its children to — the family and the reverence dué par- 
ents, adventurously to sail to far-off countries, aud seek gain 
by commerce and manufactures. The Greeks began as pirates, 
imitating the Phoenicians. The three stages of the historic 
development of the Hebrew nation were sketched, — first the 
nomadic, second the agricultural after the severe training in 
Egypt, then the urban phase under the splendid reigns of the 
kings, David and others. Then the education flowing from 
the idea a of personal God, first confined exclusively to the He- 
brew people, then becoming the possession of the European 
world, was portrayed as the deepest of all educational 


principles, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our LITTLE Illustrated stories and poems for people. 
Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic), editor. With 380 illustra- 
tions. Illuminated covers, $1.75; cloth, black and gold, 
$2.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This volume is a quarto of superior attractiveness, with a 
tastefully-illuminated cover, and containing a charming col- 
lection of stories and poems for children, from two to twelve 
years of age, together with 388 illustrations engraved by An- 
drew from original designs by the leading American artists. 
Every poem and story and picture is original, and made ex- 
pressly for the book, and there is a complete absence of old 
cuts and old matter. Many of the illustrations are veritable 
works of art, while the stories and poems are not only pleas- 
ing as such, but are also rich in instructive matter of every 
sort. But the instruction is presented in a manner so attract- 
ive that the necessary exercise of childhood called by that hard 
and forbidding name “ study,’”’ is even eagerly indulged in by 
the little folks. Within the compass of nearly four hundred 
pages, the book comprises matter for the child’s full equip- 
ment in all the varied branches of a primary education; and 
the beauty is, that knowledge is absorbed unconsciously in the 
child’s ardent devotion to the book for pure enjoyment’s sake. 
As a holiday gift for any boy or girl, Our Little Ones is incom- 
parable, and the pleasure and instruction which its pages af- 
ford will continue throughout the entire year, for all children 
under their teens. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Miss Flora Neely, of 425 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
has written and adapted a very delightful children’s service, 
for Christmas use in the Sunday-schools, entitled Christmas 
Chimes, music by H. P. Danks; price, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 copies. Published by Wm. A. Pond & Co., New 
York. It consists of carols, songs, choruses, responsive read- 
ings, ete. 

— R. O. Beard, M.D., of Chicago, has prepared a very useful 
and timely series of fourteen elementary ‘* Lessons in Hy- 
giene,”’ relating to the action and uses of alcohol in the human 
body, for use in families and schools. He has treated the sub- 
ject in a plain, simple way, and yet in ascientific form. The 
following topics are considered: The study of simple human 
needs; natural and artificial food and drink; food and poison; 
the uses of water in the body; the nature of alcohol; its ac- 
tion in the body; its character as food, poison, and medicine; 
and its influence in the production of disease and death. Re- 
view questions are appended to each lesson, which can be 
readily elaborated by the teacher. The children of the coun- 


try should be taught the causes and effects of the great na- 
tional and social curse of intemperance. Price, 20 cents; 
schools and temperance organizations supplied at 15 cents net. 
Beard Brothers, 453 Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 


— The Society for Political Education, New York, have just 
issued No. 7 of the series of ‘Economic Tracts.’’ Topic: 
Paper-money Inflation in France; How it Came, What it 
Brought, and How it Ended, by Prest. Andrew D. White, of 
Cornell University. In this pamphlet the history of the French 
assignats is graphically told, and the scenes of disasters that 
flowed from them detailed so to show that with all their prom- 


ise of advantage they followed the general law of depreciation 
which has attended the issue of irredeemable paper in every 
other age and country. 


— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sona, New York, have issued 
some very valuable and interesting books for the autumn 
and winter trade; among them some very desirable holiday 
books. 

The Book of Forty Puddings and Ten Sauces, by Susan 
Anna Brown: price, 50 cents; contains receipts for puddings 
and sauces of the choicest character. A tasty book every 
housekeeper will richly appreciate as a holiday gift. 

The Cryptogram, by Jules Verne, is brimful of the quaint 
suggestions of the inventive genius of this facile author. The 
scene is laid in the region of the Amazon, in South America, 
and the story turns upon the rescue of an innocent person 
from the gallows by the deciphering of the cryptogram, upon 
which depended the revelation of the name of the true per- 
petrator of a great crime. The story is wild, fantastic, im- 
probable, but interesting, if not fascinating, beyond most of 
its kind. Price, $1.50. 

Saltello Boys, by William O. Stoddard, author of Dab Kin- 
zer, is astory of a private school, showing how pupils learned 
to govern themselves. The drift of the book is wholly on the 
side of frank, intelligent, and self-reliant manliness, and it 
would not be easy tomame a book which a father would more 
willingly place in the hands of his son whose character was 
yet unformed. tis thoroughly noble in sentiment and full of 
fun, amusement, and activity. It should have a wide reading, 
as no doubt it will, and do much for the formation of character. 

Thetenth in the series of Civil War Campaigns is devoted to 
The March to the Sea,—Franklin and Nashville, and is by ex- 
Gov. Jacob D. Cox, who had previously given the work on 
Atlanta. The story of the expedition through the heart of 
the Confederacy,—one of the chief military undertakings of 
modern times,—is told here for the first time adequately, both 
to the military student and the general reader. The volume 
carries the narrative on through the Carolinas, so that it 


brings the campaigns of Sherman to their end in the surrender 
of Johuston, and the story of one great portion of the war is 
finished. The author appears to be no less skillful as a writer 
than he had before shown himself in arms and in civil affairs. 
This is among the most readable of the valuable series to which 


— L. E. Whipple, Esq., 48 Water street, Boston, has issued 
No.1 of Vol. I, of a new journal of Music, Literature, and 
Art, entitled Appollo. It is a monthly in quarto form, 16 
pages, with a cover; price, $1.00 per year. It contains choice 
reading, and many valuable pieces of music never before pub- 
lished. It gives promise of being a first-class musical journal. 

— The holiday books of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co., New York, the present season, are of unusual beauty. 
Boots at the Holly Tree Inn, by Charles Dickens, illustrated 
with original designs by J. C. Beard, is a book which will 
please children and adults alike. The illuminated covers of 
the books for the young published by this house are especially 
attractive. Price, $1.00. 

Fred Bradford’s Debt, by Joanna H. Mathews, author of 
the charming ‘‘ Bessie Books,’’ is another beautiful and most 
acceptable book for juvenile readers; filled with full-page illus- 
trations, and most tastefully bound. Price, $1.00 to $1.50. 

Papa’s Daughters is a well-told story, illustrated finely, by 
Mrs. Mary D. Brine, author of My Boy and I, etc.; price, $1.25. 

Bo-Peep, a Treasury for Little Ones, contains stories and 
choice poems, happily illustrated for very young children. 
Nothing more appropriate for children from 5 to 8 years of 
age can be found for a Christmas gift. Such a book charms 
and educates at the same time; price, $1.00. 

The new and enlarged series of Little Folks, a magazine for 
the young, with pleasant stories and poetry, admirably illus- 
trated, is a fitting book for gift uses; price, $1.25. 

— It is a satisfaction to be able to state that, in publication 
of Symond’s great History of the Renaissance in Italy, which 
was tentatively begun with a single part, has been so far en- 
couraged that it is about to be completed by the publication of 
the last two parts,—The Italian Literature. The earlier parts 
were, — The Fine Arts, The Age of the Despots, and The Re- 
vival of Learning. Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers, 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have issued the 
Longfellow and Emerson Calendars for 1883; price, each $1.00. 

The Longfellow Calendar has a portrait of Longfellow, and 
on one side of the medallion containing itis a view of Mr. 
Longfellow’s Cambridge home, and on the other the belfry of 
Bruges. Below, on theright, is a picture of Evangeline stand- 
ing on her father’s vine-clad porch; on the left, a picture of 
Priscilla in the snow, carrying food to the poor. A band of 
golden daisies, with panels bearing the names of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s most famous works, incloses the whole. The selec- 
tions from Mr. Longfellow’s writings for each day of the year 
are carefully chosen, and form a series of passages of great 
beauty and excellence. The calendar is printed in twenty col- 
ors, 80 blended and distributed as to produce a very rich and 
tasteful effect. 

The Emerson Calendar has, for its leading decoration, a 
gigantic pine-tree, its branches bearing a scroll with the words, 
‘*The Emersop Calendar, 1883.”’ At one side of the design is 
a vignette of Mr. Emerson’s home at Concord. A deep orange 
glow of the setting sun rises over the tree-tops, throwing them 
into bold relief. The coloring of this calendar is peculiarly 
pleasing, since it is wonderfully rich, including twenty colors, 
yet without any approach to tawdriness or glaring effects. The 
selections from Mr. Emerson’s writings for each day of the 
year form a series of remarkably wise and suggestive sentences. 
— The Harvard University Bulletin for October, 1882, No. 
23, — or Vol. IL, No. 10, — edited by Justin Winsor, librarian 
of the University, contains the Official Records of the Corpo- 
ration, the Accessions to the Libraries, the conclusion of the 
Bibliography of Fossil Insects, the Calendar of Lee Papers, 
and a list of American Geological Writers, University Notes, 
Necrology from April to September, 1882, etc. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have added two new vol- 
umes to their series of “‘ Home Books”; viz., The Home Needle, 
by Ella Rodman Church; and Home Occupations, by Janet E. 
Rautz Rees. The first is a complete guide for the practical 
use of the needle in plain sewing, millinery, and dressmaking, 
with instructions as to the choice of materials and patterns. 
The book on Home Occupations deals in a very sensible and 
practical way with ‘‘ fancy work,’’ including modeling in wax, 
preservation of flowers, grasses, sea-weeds, spatter-work, bead- 
work, frame-making, ete., with a chapter on amateur photog- 
raphy. Both volumes are most appropriately illustrated. The 
price of each volume in substantial binding is 60 cents. 

— Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York, publish Bulwer’s novels in Librarie de Luze style, at 50 
cents each, or 12 numbers in one year, $6.00. No. I. includes 
Lelia, or The Siege of Grenada, by Edward Bulwer (Lord Lyt- 


ton), and The Coming Race, or The New Utopia, by the same 
author. The typography and paper of this handy edition are 
excellent, and the flexible covers convenient for the traveling- 


bag. 

— Messrs. Fords, Howard, and Hulbert, New York, have 
issued several very enjoyable books, among which are Miss 
Leighton’s Perplexities, a story by Alice Hall; price, $1.00. 
Miss Leighton is a young woman of sweet and gentle nature, 
blessed, and bothered, with an interior balance-wheel of good 
sense and reasonable prudence. All the characters are agree- 
able people, and make the impression of having been drawn 
from the life; the whole action and growth of the story being 
singularly natural, not strained, but such as might, and doubt- 
less does, often occur in such a circle of well-bred, pleasant 
young folk, whose mutual visitings in city and country give 
variety of scene and freshness of color to the background of 
the picture. The book is published in a pretty 16mo, and will 
be welcomed by readers of refined taste. 

The Cleverdale Mystery, or The Machine and Its Wheels; 
a story of American life, by Wm. A. Wilkins, editor of the 
Whitehall (N. Y.) Times ; price, $1.00. Thetale and its moral 


it belongs. 


are one and the same throughout,—a showing up of the work- 


ing of our present ‘‘ machine politics,”’ not only among the 
politicians and their offices, but also in the daily life of all wh, 
are connected with them, directly and indirectly. And this jg 
done in a manner most apt and graphic. The “ American 
boss ’’ is described with humorous but effective touches, anq 
his aids and henchmen figure no less actively in the story. [p 
spite of the unhappy tragedy it includes, this is a wholesome, 
attractive, and readable story, which ought to be, and doubt- 
less will be, read by multitudes, who will enjoy its fun ang 
think twice about its meanings. It is peculiarly timely, at this 
season of nominations, campaigns, and elections, but will be 
worth reading at any time. ; 

— The author of Vice Versa, the last literary sensation, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, is said to be the 
son of a London tailor. Before the appearance of his book he 
was utterly unknown. The Longmans made haste to secure 
him for their new magazine, and everywhere in England he is 
now the talk. It is declared that no such literary success has 
been achieved since the publication of Jane Zyre, and some 
enthusiasts boldly put him by the side of Dickens. Seven edi- 
tions of Vice Versa have been rapidly exhausted in London, 
and in this country the demand will probably be as great. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have published Kate 
Sanborn’s Sunshine Calendar for 1883. Price, $1.00. It is 
handsomely decorated with designs representing ‘‘ Hope,” 
Common-Sense,”’ Consolation,” and ‘‘ Contentment is 
better than riches.’’ On the back are given the rates of post- 
age, domestic and foreign. The selections for each day in the 
year are of both prose and poetry by the best authors. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
New York, have just published some very valuable books for 
teachers and students, among which are: 

How to Succeed, in Public Life, as a Minister, as a Physi- 


_|cian, as a Farmer, as an Inventor, as a Musician, as an Engi- 


neer, as an Artist, in Mercantile Literature: A series of essays 
by Senators Bayard and Edmunds, Doctors John Hall, Willard 
Parker, and Leopold Damrosch, Gen. Sooy Smith, Hamilton 
Gibson, Comr. George B. Loring, Lawson Valentine, Thomas 
Edison, and E. P. Roe; with anintroduction by Lyman Abbott; 
Vol. XXVI. in the “* Handy-Book”’’ Series; 16mo, boards, 50 
cents. It is a book full of suggestive hints to young men, and 
points out the true road to honorable and useful careers in 
life ; industry, prudence, and integrity are shown to be the 
elements of a noble life. 


Sketching in Water-Colors; by Hatton; being No. VII. of 
the ‘‘ Art Hand-books’’; 16mo, boards, 50 cents. 

Drawing in Black and White, — Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, 
and Pen and Ink; being No. VIII. of the ‘“‘ Art Hand-books”’ ; 
by Susan N. Carter; 16mo, illustrated, boards, 50 cents, These 
books are specially designed for art-students, and are of rare 
excellence, as have been the entire series of “‘ Art Hand-Books ” 
published by the Putnams. 

Césette, translated from the French of Emile Pouvillon, by 
Charles Woolsey, is an excellent study of character. The 
scene is laid in the south of France, and ‘‘ Césette”’ is a poor 
shepherdess, who goes out to service and falls in love with 
Jorde, the teamster. It is a pleasant pastoral, and will be rel- 
ished by all who love a quiet study of peace and contentment. 
** Césette’’ has a heart as clear as a running brook, and her 
life, in spite of its poverty, is as sweet as arose, The style is 
graceful and entertaining. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just published Kate 
Sanborn’s Literature Lessons, —‘‘ Round Table Series”’ ; 
twenty-five numbers, from Chaucer to Tennyson, with sug- 
gestions for study, subjects for essays, special readings for each 
period, brought down to latest date. Each of the several au- 
thors is treated by topics, with his contemporaries in his own 
country, and subsequently all over the world, grouped in cir- 
cles about the central figure. They are printed separately on 
sheets, and inclosed in a labeled envelope. Price, for each 
number, 25 cents. 

— J. C. Dolan, principal of Hancock public schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has published very valuable Drill Tables in Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, adapted to 
graded and ungraded schools. They are excellent, and will 
greatly aid the teachers in developing thought, and the power 
of expressing it by their pupils. For sample copies address the 
author, J. C. Dolan, Pittsburgh, Pa, Price, 25 cents, 

— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York, have issued, as No. 64 in the “‘ Standard Series ”’ (oc- 
tavo), The Companion to the Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament, explaining the reasons for the changes made in the 
Authorized Version; by Alexander Roberts, D.D., a member 
of the English New Testament Company, with Supplement by 
a member of the American Committee of Revision; authorized 
edition; price, 25 cents. It is very valuable to those who de- 
sire to know the reasons that influenced a majority of the re- 
visers to make the changes in the old version of the New Tes- 
tament. The above firm are showing great enterprise in sup- 
plying the best reading for the people at a price which they 
can all afford. Among their recent issues is Gilead, or The 
Vision of Ali Souls’ Hospital, an allegory by Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith; third edition, It is a book especially adapted to the 
use of persons young in Christian experience. The allegorical 
form adds to the interest of the reader in the study of Christ- 
ian truth. The same publishers are continuing their cheap 
**Standard Series’’: The Salon of Madame Necker, in three 
Nos., containing Parts I. to VL., at 15 cents each, in quarto 
form, are just republished. 
~— Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, have sent us four 
numbers of ‘‘ The Landseer Series of Picture Books,”’ with de- 
scriptions by Mrs. Surr. Price, 25 cents each number. The 


pictures are reproductions in colors ofithe great works of art by — 
the famous artist of animals. They will both delight and in- 


struct the young. They are admirably printed and bound. 
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State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

lowa.—At Grinnell, like sunshine after a storm, favors fol- 
low thick and fast after the hurricane. The latest project is a 
library of 1,000 volumes, contributed to the college by the 
following publishers: Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., Fords How- 
ard & Hulbert, Baker Pratt & Co., A. C Armstrong & Co., 
D. Appleton & Co., Dodd Mead & Co., and Funk & Wagnalls, 
of New York; and Messrs Estes & Lauriat, Roberts Brothers, 
Lee & Shepard, L. Prang, Houghton & Mifflin, J. R. Osgood 
& Co., A. Williams & Co., and the New England Publishing 
Co., of Boston. 

The Merriams of Springfield have supplied anew the recita- 
tion-rooms of the college with Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. Messrs. Prang & Co. gave the first art work for the art 
department of the library. 

Supt. A. N. Fellows, of Le Mars, has had the salary of his 
assistant teachers raised, and thereby has been able to call 
around him an able and willing corps of teachers. He is do- 
ing a grand work there. 

W. E. Crane, who by hard work and remarkable persever- 
ance won his degree last June from the State Univ., has his 
reward in the way of a professorship in his alma mater. 

Through the skillful management of Supt Klinefelter, the 
wages of teachers in Cerro Gordo Co. are being gradually 
raised. A Co. Supt. who can both raise the standard of quailifi- 
cations among teachers, and secure for teachers in return in- 
creased compensation, is a success, and merits the approval of 
educational people. 

Hon. C. W. Tenney, of Plymouth, has resigned his position 
as regent of State Agricultural Coll. on account of ill-health. 
The Governor appointed Ex-Governor Kirkwood in his place. 

Prof. Luthur Foster, for many years prince. of Monticello 
schools, was elected to fill the vacancy in the county superin- 
tendency in Jones Co, caused by the death of Supt. Caldwell. 
He will make a good officer. 

The Society of Friends have 36 schools in Iowa, with an av- 
erage attendance of over 3,000 pupils.——Make your plans now 
for attending the State Teachers’ Assoc., to be held in Cedar 
Falls the last week of December. 

Prof. Budd, who for some months has been in Northern Eu- 
rope selecting fruits suitable for propagation in our climate, is 
expected to return soon.—Nevada wants a Story Co. high 
school established in that place.——Ida Co. has built 10 new 
school-houses in the last year.——The State Univ. has a short- 
hand dept.——Prof. McCalla of Parsons Coll. is president of 
the American Microscopic Soc. 

The State Univ. reports the following membership of its 
classes: Seniors, 42; juniors, 32; soepeee, 56; freshmen, 
89; irregulars, 21; laws, 102.——J. F. Clyde is the assistant 
professor of mathematics in the State Univ. 
of the institution. 


He is an alumnus 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 


Intino1s.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next 
meeting at Springfield, Dec. 26-29. The arranging of the pro- 
gram is nearly finished, and this column will give the list of 
good things for that occasion as soon as they are all definitely 
engaged. 

Dr E. J. James, principal of the Normal Univ. high school, 
has tendered his resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
fall term. He feels that his health commands that he rest, 
and he purposes to go abroad for further — All friends 
of the school will be sorry to see him sever his connection 
therewith. 

The Philadelphian Soc. of Normal has chosen the following 
contestants: Oration, D. W. Reid; debate, J. M. Humer and 
Charles Tallmadge; paper, Carrie Smith and Mary Hubbard; 
instrumental music, Miss Casson; vocal music, Miss Burr. 

Prof. Taft of Champaign was greeted by his old Students 
with a public reception on his return from Europe. They 
made him a neat present and had an enjoyable time.—— Messrs. 
Cook and Stevens have sold the Morris Normal and Scientific 
School to Messrs. Kern and Forsythe. The new management 
has changed the monthly paper to a quarterly catalogue. The 
first issue is before us, and shows 17 teachers and 430 students. 
——The vaccination order of the State Board of Health is 
being generally enforced this year. Dr. Rauch, secretary of 
the Board, is very enthusiastic as to the good results of the 
order.——Macon Co. schools followed Supt. Trainer’s sugges- 
tion in appointing the last Friday of October as a day for or- 
namenting the school-rooms.——Miss Cora Carpenter, of this 
year’s State certificate list, takes a place in the Lena schools. 
——Piatt Co. Teachers held a very interesting session of their 
association at Bement, Oct. 14.——Lilinois is the banner State 
as to the number of schools which have organized young men’s 
Christian associations. Our schools for young men excel in 
offering them Christian influences and surroundings. Profs. 
Weber and Scovell, late of the State Indust. Univ., seem doing 
well at their new business of making sugar from [Illinois sor- 
ghum. Their factory is complete, and they are running night 
and day. They sell a good sugar at 8} cents per pound, and 
Champaign merchants have contracted for all the factory can 
produce, The students rejoice in the financial prosperity of 
these recent teachers. 


State Editor, W.T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MissourI.—The latest from the Kirksville Normal says that 
the enrollment is 282. While that is much smaller than in 
former years, it does well, considering the number of recent 
changes in the faculty. The new rincipal, Prof. J. P. Blan- 
ton, is a fine organizer, and we predict an increase in the num- 
ber of pupils in the near future. Prof. C, H. Ford resigned 
the chair of Natural Science in the Kirksville Normal to accept 
a similar position in the Cook Co. Normal, near Chicago, Ill. 
Profs, Nason and Barnard, two of our old tutors, still hold 
their positions in the Kirksville faculty. May the remainder of 
their lives be spent in the same useful work. 

Vol. L., No.2, of the Educational Advance, a paper published 
at Liberty by G. B. Morrison, is on our table. There is a field 
for it and ali the work it can do. 

‘rof, KE. P. Lampkin, one of the pioneer workers in the pub- 

s ools of this State, holds the principalship, —as he has 

done for several years,—of the Clinton schools. He is a grad- 
uate of our State Univ. in class of ’57. 

Prin. Sam W. Simco is located at present at Auxvasse. 
Friend Simeo is one of the growing men of the State. He is a 
graduate of Holbrook’s Normal, Ohio. 

The question of teaching German in the public schools is 
being agitated in many localities. While it is done in most of 
our towns amd cities, it is a great hindrance to the successful 

of our village schools. 
. 0. Dutcher, Natural, Science 
Normal Sehool, is well pleased with 
aré Cminemtly snecessful are usually pieased. 


t. of the Warrens- 
work. Men who 


MicHiGgAN.—The art-loving people of Detroit, having a de- 
sire for an art school and museum, propose, as a preliminary 
movement, an art-loan exhibition next spring, the proceeds to 
go to the fund for a permanent exhibition and buildings. 

The late annual report of Prest. Angell shows a continued 
and increasing prosperity in Michigan Univ. A good share of 
the lady graduates are holding conspicuous positions, and no 
less than six of the present faculty of Wellesley Coll., includ- 
ing the president, are graduates of the Univ. About three- 
fifths of the students in the Literary Dept. are from this State. 
More than half the students in the other depts. are from other 
States and countries, and there are ggg gh from nearly 
every civilized country of the old world. The marked increase 
in attendance has not been due to a lowering of the standard 
of admission, but in spite of the fact that it has been gradually 
raised. In regard to professional schools, Prest. Angell ex- 
presses the opinion that there are too many, and that it would 
be better if they were all attached to, or incorporated with, a 
vigorous university. Elias M. Leavenworth, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., desires to present to the Univ. an endowment fund of 
$10,000. The regents are ready to accept it. 

The Detroit School Board proposes to employ an assistant 
training-class teacher, at a salary of $1,000 per year. 

KANSAS. — Hon. Samuel Greer, the first territorial supt. of 
public instruction in Kansas, died recently in Cowley Co. To 
him the State is largely indebted for the excellence of its com- 
mon schools, for the plans he laid down. The laws he drafted 
and which were incorporated in the early statutes, formed 
the basis of the system that has since been built up. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 


MINNESOTA, — The total enrollment in the St. Paul public 
schools for October was 5,815, an increase of 1,499 over the 
corresponding month last year; the average attendance 4,814, 
cases of tardiness 895. Supt. Wright reports that many chil- 
dren are obliged to stay away from school because there is no 
room for them. 

An effort will be made to secure Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, 
Mass., to lecture before the Educational Assoc. in December, 
on ‘* National Aid to Education.”’ 

The number of pupils enrolled in the Albert Lea public 
schools is 487.—— During Sept. and Oct. there were enrolled in 
the Red Wing public schools 117 pupils more than for the same 
period last year. —— During the month of Oct. the number of 
pupils enrolled in the Union School at St. Cloud was 234, with 
an average attendance of 214 25. The average scholarship for 
the month was 84.25. 

The president and faculty of the St. Cloud Normal School 
are making extensive preparations for an exhibit at the com- 
ing meeting of the State Educational Assoc. 

All students intending to enter the St. Cloud Normal School 
should present themselves for examination at 9.00 o’clock on 
the morning of the 14th inst. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New York. — Trouble has arisen at Hobart Coll. between 
the faculty and students. Matters are in a fair way for an ad- 
justment now. 

Dr. Milne of the Geneseo Normal School has been writing 
the leading educators of the State for their opinions of and ex- 
perience with the normal-school graduates. He will prepare 
an interesting statement of the results of his questions. 

The Potsdam Normal School seems to be flourishing. The 
demand for their graduates that can teach Latin and Greek is 
greater than the supply. The ‘* Latin chair’’ formed recently 
by Prof. Shumway is increasing the number of its links. We 
received a copy of the first issue of Latine, the new publica- 
tion of which he is editor. We shall watch with interest its 
development. 

A course of lectures before the students of the Auburn High 
School has been arranged. Among the speakers will be Supt. 
Snow, Drs. Upson, Beecher, and Welch, of the Auburn Theo- 
logical Sem. Other speakers will also appear. 

The Teachers’ Assoc. of the First Dist , Jefferson Co., held a 
session recently at Adams. Papers were read upon ‘‘ Compo- 
sition,’ ‘‘ Teaching: Is it a profession !’’ and ‘‘ Duty of Par- 
ents.’”’ F. B. Ormsby, of Rodman, was elected president, and 
James G. Riggs of Dexter, sec. and treas. The next meeting 
will be held ta Brownville, Jan. 13, 1883. 

One of the most valuable school reports that has recently 
come to our table is that of Mr. C. W. Cole, supt. of schools of 
Albany. It shows the unmistakable marks of a progressive 
educator, constantly studying the best methods of school-work 
and ready to adopt what seems most valuable for the advance- 
ment of his schools. Happily we cannot agree with all of his 
conclusions, but his discussion of school questions is earnest, 
intelligent, and practical, and is ably supplemented by the re- 
port of Dr. Bradley, of the high school, 

New Jersty.—This State will have the comfortable sum of 
$1,774,693.47 to expend upon her schools this year. The aver- 
age cost per capita is $5.17. There are 13,505 teachers instruct- 
ing the 113,532 pupils in average attendance. The average 
time of keeping the schools open last year was nine months 
and twelve days. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Oxt0. — Institute conductors, and educators generally, will 
be glad to learn that the seryices of the popular supt. of Ham- 
ilton schools, L. D. Brown, can be secured to conduct teach- 
ers’ institutes, and to give before lyceums and teachers’ assocs. 
the following lectures: 1. Common Schools,—their Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future; 2. Sheridan in the Valley of Virginia; 3. 
Five Fortnights Abroad. 

Supt. H. M. Parker, of Elyra, conductor of an Institute at 
Chardon, Georgia Co., the third week of October. 

Miss Mary 8S. Pegram, for many years preceptress and 
teacher of mathematics in Lilinois Female Coll., Jacksonville, 
has accepted a similar position under Dr, De Motte, Xenia Coll., 
Xenia. 

The ninth meeting of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. was held 
in the hall of Hughes — School building, Cincinnati, Oct. 28. The 
meeting was called to ordér by Prof. L. D. Brown, Supt. Hamilton 
schools. An address of welcome was delivered by Supt. J. B. Peaslee, 
Cincinnati, responded to by Supt. L. D. Brown. 

The inaugural address was then delivered by Prest. John Mickle- 
borough. e ably outlined the work of teaching, and commented on its 
dignity and importance, he also spoke of the national education problems 
that require a solution, and the part that teachers should take in bringing 
about a correct, wise, and judicious result. One duty they could perform 
would be to nounce in favor of national aid for educational purposes 
according to the number of flliterate persons in each State. In conclusion 
= oqesatly advocated several ed changes in Ohio educationa) leg- 

ation. 

Mr. J, C. McPherson, of spoke on the subject of “ Grad in 
the District Schools.” <A discussion was tay at the conclusicn of Mr. 
MePherson’s remarks, by Hon. D. F. De Wolf, School Comr. of Ohio, and 
participated in by several members of the Assoc. 

Before adjournment the Assoc. received many new members. 

Among well-known educators from abroad following were noticed: 
Superintendent Wiles of Newport, Ky.; Supw. L. D. Brown, of Hamil- 


ton; Bennett, of Franklin, O.; Pollok, of menage 4 | McCalmont, of 
College Hill; Stewart, of Oxford; and O. F. Corson, of Camden. 

A resolation in favor of holding the next State Teachers’ Assoc. at 
Columbus, or some other central point, was unanimously adopted. 


State Editor, V. G. CURTIS, Corry, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss L. Kate McLaren, of Monroe, Mich., 
has been employed as special teacher of drawing and vocal 
music at Shenandoah. 

Among the thriving towns of the Southern border counties, 
the Borough of York, York Co., takes high educational rank, 
and Prof. W. H. Shelley is widely and favorably known as a 
conscientious and enthusiastic worker for the cause of popular 
education. Twelve years ago, when Prof. Shelley began his 
work as supt. in York, there was no high school and no system 
of graded schools. By earnest and persistent effort he has 
educated pupils, teachers, and public sentiment so that the 
schools are now well graded and under the most excellent dis- 
cipline, and the just pride of all the enterprising citizens of 
the borough. Of the 53 teachers now employed, 26 are gradu- 
ates of the high school. The present enrollment of the high 
school is 102; 18 in the present senior class. The good results 
of Prof. Shelley’s earnest labors for the past twelve years are 
being felt in the community, and there are many youths in 
that vicinity who are ready to rise up and call him blessed. 

Shenandoah, in Schuylkill Co. has a population of about 
11,000, with 2,000 pupils in the public schools. It has 29 regu- 
lar teachers, and one special teacher of music and drawing. 
The high school has 63 pupils, in four classes, under the prin- 
cipalship of Mr. L. A. Freeman, a very successful teacher, 
formerly of Rhode Island, and a graduate of her State Normal 
School under the able principalship of Prof. Greenough. The 
school-houses of Shenandoah are among the best in the State, 
and the schools are progressive and popular. Pennsylvania 
has great reason to be proud of many such communities. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—Frong the educational chair to the gov- 
ernor’s seat is not the gsnal order of political preferment. 
Happily, however, in Sopth Carolina, honest work in the edu- 
cation of her citizens seems to be the open sesame for higher 
honors. Col. H. S. Thompson, who for the last six years has 
filled the office of State Supt. with acceptance to all classes 
and colors, has just been elected tothe governorship. His for- 
mer excellent administration of educational matters only whets 
the appetite for more. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 


Texas.— The Tyler public schools have opened a nine 
months’ session with 550 pupils,—350 white and 200 colored. 
Prof. Smith Ragsdale has been elected supt., and Prof. C. B. 
Stuart, principal of the high school. Both are veteran edu- 
cators, and stand in the front rank of Texan educators. 

The Austin public schools, under the excellent management 
of Supt. Wynn, are making admirable progress. Texas has 
reason to be proud of the public schools at the capital. The 
Univ. building promises to be worthy of the State. It will not 
be ready for use before April. ‘The Board expects to be able 
to induce Dr. Harris to accept the chair tendered him. 

Each of the candidates for governor claims to be the better 
public schoolman. Gov. Ireland proposes five months as 
the minimum and ten months as the maximum school-term 
throughout the State. Gov. Jones proposes to keep all the 
schools open ten months annually. In a few years Texas may 
realize Gov. Jones’ idea. At present, Gov. Ireland takes the 
correct view. Throughout the State, the great question before 
the people is the perfection of the public-school system. 

VIRGINIA.—Virginia last year had 5,382 public schools, with 
289,046 pupils and 5,392 teachers. Her school expenditures 
were $1,100,238 96. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Garfield Kindergarten Training 
School has been recently opened on I street, near 18th, under 
this title, with the consent of the wife of the late presi- 
dent, who expresses an earnest hope for its success. The 
establishment of such an institution at the seat of government, 
with all the appliances for illustrating the beautiful simplicity 
of the doctrines of Froebel, will be a powerful agent for the 
dissemination of these doctrines among the schools of the 
country. The school is under the direction of Mrs. A. B. 
Ogden, an experienced kindergarten and trainer. 


State Editor, THos. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 


West VIRGINIA. — Supt. Butcher held an examination at 
Fairmount, Oct. 14, for candidates applying for Peabody scholar- 
ships in the Nashville (Tenn.) Normal School The committee 
which conducted the examination reported that two of the four 
applicants had made exactly the same percentage, and that in 
their opinion another test-examination would be necessary. 
West Virginia is entitled to six of these scholarships. Exami- 
nation will be held at other points in the State. 

The Supt.’s Convention in session at Keyser, Oct. 17-20, was 
not largely attended, owing to the short notice of the meeting, 
but all who were present were richly rewarded. Hon. M. A. 
Newell, State Supt. of Maryland, was the leading instructor, 
and those who have heard Mr. Newell will know that the 
sessions were neither dull nor unprofitable. 

A similar meeting of Co. Supts. will be held at Charleston, 
Oct. 31. Nov. 3, Hon. J. H. Smart, ex-State Supt. of Indiana; 
ex-Supt, Ruffner of Virginia, Dr. Harvey of Ohio, and Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, of everywhere, will have a part in the exercises. 
This array of educational talent ought to call together all the 
supts. and teachers in that section of the State. 

rof. John A. Watson, who, last year, was assistant in the 
Glenville Normal School, now has charge of the Mannington 
public schools, and is doing a good work in that thriving town. 

Prof. F. H. Crago, of Webster School, Wheeling, is greatly 
afflicted in the death of his daughter Annie, which sad event 
occurred at their home in Benwood recently. Miss Annie was 
an accomplished young lady, just ready to enter upon the 
work of teaching, when she was stricken down by typhoid 
fever. The sorrowing father and family have the sympathy 
of many teachers in their bereavement. 

Hon. W. L. Wilson, the recently-elected president of the 
Univ., it is claimed has a majority of seven votes in the late 
election for Congressman from the 2d district. Mr. Wilson 
was the nominee of the Democratic party. 

The normal schools of the State are now living on faith, no 
appropriation having been made for them by the last Legisla- 
ture. It is hoped that the incoming Legislature will give them 
some encouragement,——— With the Oct. number the Wesl Vir- 
ginia School Journal completes its first volume. Supt. Butcher 
and Prof. Birch are making it a very useful publication to the 
teachers of the State-——The Randolph Co. teachers have a 
circulating library.—— Marion and Lewis counties have recently 
organized county teachers’ associations. Let every county in 
the State do likewise.——The Fairmount public schools have 


an enrollment of 347.——We continue to hear good reports 
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from the Moundsville schools, under the efficient supervision 
of Prof. E. D. Haines, also from the Benwood schools, of which 
Prof. J. W. May is principal.——Most of the schools in coun- 
try districts will open on the first Monday in Nov. 


PERSONALS. 


— The Count von Beust is busily engaged in writing his 
memoirs, which are not to be published until after his death. 


— Judge Torrence, about to retire from the Superior Court 
Bench at Montreal, after fifteen years’ service, has presented 
to McGill Univ. his great library, said to be the finest in Canada. 


— A new cross has been erected on the lava-beds in Oregon 
to mark the spot where General Canby was killed by the Mo- 
docs, the old one having been destroyed by the elements. 


— Prof. Palmer, who was murdered in the Soudan desert, 
together with Lieut. Charrington and Capt. Gill, had held the 
lord-almoner’s chair of Arabic at Cambridge Univ. since 1871. 


— New Orleans is to have the honor of being the first city 
in the Union to erect a monument to a woman. The person 
to be thus honored is Margaret Houghery, the recently deceased 
benefactress of the orphan asylum of that city. 


— Theological literature has lost one of the most diligent 
workers in its field in the person of Johann Jakob Herzog, so 
widely known as the editor of the Realencyklopddie fiir pro- 
testantische Theologie und Kirche, who died in Erlangen at the 
end of last month. 


— Dr. Stockbridge, of Providence, R. I., has prepared a new 
lecture, entitled ‘‘ The Russian Campaign of Napoleon in 1812,’’ 
which he will deliver the coming season. His lecture on 
—- Mann is especially suited for educational meetings and 
schools. 


—In John Arany (Arany Jiéinos), whose death was an- 
nounced a few days ago, Hungary has*lost the last of her three 
favorite poets of the revolutionary era. The youngest and 
greatest of the three,—the greatest, in fact, of all Magyar 
poets,—Pet6fi, born in the first hour of the year 1823, died as 
early as July 31, 1849. or at least disappeared on that day, on 
the battle-field of Shaissburg in Transylvania, where the Hun- 

arian army under Bem succumbed to the Russians. Tompa, 

rm in 1819, died in 1868. Arany, the oldest, born in 1817, 
survived this rival 14 years. 


— Miss Eleanor C. Lewis, of Yellow Springs, O., formerly 
teacher of modern languages at Antioch Coll., obtained, from 
among 3.000 competitors, the first premium, $500, lately offered 
by the Youth’s Companion for the best story for girls. Miss 
Lewis is now visiting in Cambridge, the Mecca of literati, and 
it is hoped that she will devote herself entirely to literary 
work,—her allotted sphere. The readers of THE JOURNAL 
may expect to hear from her at an early day. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 
— The report of the meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Soc., 
at Portland, Nov. 9 and 10, will appear in our next. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The ninth regular meeting of the Merrimack Valley Teach. 
ers’ Assoc. was held in the high-school-building at Manchester, 
Saturday, Nov. 11. 

The session was opened with reading of Scripture, and prayer, 
by Rev. E. G. Selden, pastor of First Congregational Church. 
The report of the secretary and treasurer showed a very healthy 
condition of the treasury. 

Mr. F. S. Sutcliffe, principal of the Squog Grammar School, 
Manchester, presented his views on the subject of teaching 
history, advocating the selection of some one point, and around 
that grouping the important items of a campaign epoch, etc. 

Miss Cora B. Cook, of Nashua, read a brief paper on pri- 
mary teaching. Miss S. E. Sprague, principal of Manchester 
Training School, presented two class exercises in numbers 
from the two primary grades respectively. Mr. Sherburne, 
principal of the Franklin-street Grammar School, read a brief 
paper on Arithmetic. 

At 2 p. m., Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of Framingham State 
Normal School, gave a very fine essay on Character-building. 
The Assoc. voted to publish it. Mr. G.I. Hopkins, sub-master 
of the Manchester High School, read a peoet on Science, and 
illustrated it by simple apparatus. Mr. M. A. Bailey, principal 
of the Keene High School, gave a blackboard exercise on 
plants, which was cut short by his necessary departure. 

Every exercise was good, and the debates active and earnest. 


VERMONT. 


State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— ‘In 1850 Vermont had a population of 314,120. It then had in its 
public schools some 5,000 teachers and 100,000 pupils. More than thirty 
years have elapsed, and the statistics show a great decline in the education 
of its youth. The population has increased to 332,286, but this year there 
are only 4,376 teachers and 73,000 pupils in the schools. This is certainly 
an alarming showing, but what is worse still, the character of the teaching 
has not kept up with the times. There are three so-called normal schools 
in the State, for which the legislature annually appropriates the insignifi- 
cant sum of $2,500. These normal schools in many respects are of less 
value than the high schools, and this is shown by the fact that of the 
whole number of teachers they have only contributed 593. But what, it 
may be asked, has caused this wonderful transformation? Those who 
fully understand the situation attribute it to the parsimony of the legisla- 
ture. Money seems to be of more account than education, and, as a re- 
sult, the entire educational system of the State is falling into decay. It is 
well that this backward step ina matter so important is confined to a 
single locality, but it is a mortifying circumstance that the advantages at- 


tending education should be depreciated eugwnene in & country the 
safety of whose institutions depend on the intelligence of the people.” 
We quote the above from an Ohio paper for the purpose of 
saying, that while the schools and number of pupils may be 
less than 30 years ago, the condition of these schools is far 
better than at that time. The system of education in the Stat, 


is not “‘ falling into decay.’’ o “backward step”’ has been 
taken. Thirty years ago, Vermont had no normal schools, no 
high schools, no school supervision; now she has all these, ang 
an able, live, and earnest class of educators who suffer nothing 
in comparison with an equal number in any other State. 


— St. Johnsbury has voted to rebuild her school-house, at an 
expense of $10,000 above the insurance on the one recently 
burned. 

— The Senate has passed the bill compelling the adoption of 
the town system of schools by the towns of the State, but not 
to take effect until March 1, 1885. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The annual reunion of the Wells School Alumni 
Assoc. was held recently at the school-house on Blossom street. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Jones, the retiring president; Mr. 
eo the past, and Mr. Dimick, the present master of the 
school. 

The third annual vanes of the Soc. for the Collegiate Instr. 
of Women, by the professors and other instructors of Harvard 
Coll., states that the receipts of the year have been $7127.88, 
and the expenses $7996.15, and that the balance in the treasury 
is $6406.47. Instruction is offered by 39 instructors of Harvard 
Coll., and the actual classes this year have received the ser- 
vices of 5 professors, 7 assistant-professors, and 11 instructors, 
The health and behavior of the students have been good, and 
several important additions to the facilities for instruction 
have been made. 

The twenty-sixth annual dinner of the Boston Press Club 
was enjoyed, on Saturday, by about seventy-five members. 
The exercises were in charge of Mr. E. A. Perry, of the Herald, 
president; and Mr. H. R. Chamberlain, of the Journal, secre- 
tary. The principal guest of the evening was Gen. Butler, 
who made an interesting address. He had never had, he said, 
antagonism to the reporters of the daily newspapers. The 
highest of public duties rested upon the young men connected 
with the press, and he enjoined them to use the great power 
placed in their hands, wisely, cautiously, and tenderly, when 
tenderness is required. In conclusion, Gen. Butler gave, as a 
sentiment, ‘‘ The press, the watch-tower of liberty, the palla- 
dium of our Bey name and the instructor of the people. At 
the close of the General’s felicitous remarks, a committee of 
the Club, consisting of E. L. Alexander, of the Transcript ; 
S. J. Menard, of the Boston Journal; and E. C. Carrigan, 
Esq., of the General’s office, escorted the governor-elect to his 
home at Lowell. The ag fe was a most happy one. The 
officers of 1883 are: J. W. Clarke, of the Traveller, president; 


and J. E. Griffith, of the Assoc. Press, secretary. 


GERMAN BY PRACTICE. 


By Prof. W. D. Wuitney, of Yale College, 
and L. R. Kiem, author of “Lese 


New England Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Priucipal. 
Fall Term opens Sept. i4th, 1882. 
For circulars address E. TOURJEE. 


A Few of 
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und Sprachbiicher,” “Deutsche Literatur 
Geschichte,” etc. Just ready. 12mo. 
$1.10. 


Plan, very simple. Offers more practice in reading, 


mars. Narratives, descriptions, anecdotes, etc., are 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder. 
writing, and speaking German than is usual in gram- sone H. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ven, in which the grammar of the lesson is exemplified. 
hese principles are carefully edited so as to bring out 
the grammar rules. Give many opportunities for col- 


sg Copies sent to teachers for examination, post-| 391 6 eow 


Boston School of Oratory. 
Fall course, TWO YEARS; shorter course, one year. 
loquial exercises, and thus pleasantly train the student | The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
in the use of the language. Grammar contains easen-| of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct.5. Application 
tials; inferior points and numerous exceptions avoided. | at 1 Somerset St., 
10to12 A.M. For —— apply to 


rocco antique, gilt edges, 6.00. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. Ist to Sth, from| POET AND THE CHILDREN. 
With initial Poem by John G. Whittier. The most 
elegantly printed and finely illustrated volume of 


RAY MOND, Principal. 


paid, upon receipt of 55 cts. 
HENRY HOLT & (0., 29 West 23d St., New York. 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. i 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 

Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ap tus) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 


the season. $5.00 


MOSES TRUE BROWN'S LECTURES («4 waminy FLIGHT OVER EGYPT 
Delsarte Philosophy of Expression. 


PROF. BROWN will make en 

PR bay Biphenyl Bession will open on Thursday, Oct. 5; | schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and Literary Associations| CHRONICLES OF THE STIMPCETT 
’ new college building. Clinical instruction | COURSE OF 12 LEOTURES; for a PARTIAL 

is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, | Course or 4 LECTURES ; or for his Popular Lecture, 


**A Glance at Delsarte’s Philosophy of Expression.” 
Address: COLLEGE HILL, Mass., 
Or, ALDINE HOTEL, PHILA. 382 


eled boards, tinted edges, $3.00. 
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ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 
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WILHEMSTR, 36. 
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cloth, beveled and gilt, $2.00. 


notice in Journal, Sept. 28.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. ovERWORKED PUPILS. 


To accommodate Schools that wish to observe the 
Birthday of Mr. WHITTIER on December 17, we will 
furnish, free of cost for transportation, copies of a 


(with a Portrait of the Poet and a view of 
his Amesbury Home), at 1} cents each. 


Whittier Leaflets, pamphlet or sheets, 25c. 


Whittier Birthday Book, Portrait and 12 
Illustrations. $1.00. 


Whittier Portrait, life-size. $1.00. 


Biographical Sketch of Mr. Whittier 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


Whittier’s Poems. Household Edition. $2. 


Bound,” ‘‘The Tent on the Beach,’”’ and 
Favorite Poems. 75 cents. 


HTO MIFFIL IN Boston “The author stam 
HOUG N, & its def with no sparing hand. He fin 
at last the ideal school, and describes it in fit language.”’ 
—New York School Journal. 


BINDERS 


1882, will be sent to any address, 


HAVE NOW READY, 


THOSE CHILDREN, AND THEIR TEACHERS. 
A story of parental experience. By B. A. BROOKS. 
16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


* A love-story, introducing the views of the authcr 


Whittier’s Poems. Diamond Edition. $1. and expressed with admi- 


rable clearness and vigor.””—New York Herald. 
“ A pathetic love experience, and an invaluable essay 


“ .} on the ht education for the young. ... rous 
Modern Classics, No. 5, containing “ Snow-|on the Plenty af incidents thes will 
interest by their humor and pathes. . +. Ought to be A School Room. A Monthly Journal of 


Practical 
read by every parent.’’—Boston elp to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 


say New Fall and Educational Lists sent on 2ppli- 
For the volume of THE JOURNAL of| cation. 


ney, $1.50. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 
Arthur Gilman. A most sumptuous Holiday or}. 
Wedding day Gift Book. $6.00; morocco, $10,00. 


WILD FLOWERS, and WHERE THEY (LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. Volume 
GROW. By Amanda B. Harris. Sixty illustra- 
tions by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 8vo. extra cloth, 
beautifully bound, gilt edges, $3.00; turkey mo- 


AND SYRIA. By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. 
Quarto, yar $2.50; extra cloth, bev- 


FAMILY. By Abby Morton Diaz. Quarto, 
chromo cover designed by Alfred ; 


WIDE AWAKE. New Volume, 1882, is = 
Quarto, chromo lithograph cover, $1.50. tra 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUAL. 
American authors. An ideal book for the winter BLOSSOMS BY THE WAY. 
evening family circle. Illus. Quarto cloth, $2.00. 


BALLAD OF THE LOST HARE. By 
Margaret Sidney. Quarto, boards, with artistic 
cover. Illustrated in colors, $1.00, 


HAPPY DAYS OF CAILDHOOD. Quarto, 
with artistic cover, designed by J. Wells Champ- 


Beisdes these, a hundred new books, ran in Srom 
make their Wet the finest im the lane af books tected 


@. P. PUTWAM’S SONS, |"*" 


Edited by; BABYLAND FOR 1883. “ More cbharmin 
than ever.” Quarto, with beautiful cover designe: 
by George F. Barnes. Boards, $0.75; cloth, $1.00. 


Quarto, elegant cover in colors, designed by George 
F. Barnes, $1.00. 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID. By Margaret 
Sidney, author of * Five Little Peppere, and How 
They Grew,’ a delightful story. In illustrations, 
printing, and binding it has no superior. Large 
quarto, illuminated cover, $1.75; full cl., $2,25. 


TENNYSON’S PASTORAL SONGS. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 8vo, beveled and gilt, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.50; 8vo, Turkey morocco, an- 
tique, gilt edges, $6.00. 


WEDDING-DAY BOOK. Edited by Catharine 
Lee Bates. Lllustrations by Geo. F. Barnes. Small 
quarto, extra cloth, beveled, gilt edges, $2.00. Full 
morocco, limp gilt edges, $4.00. 


FIELD. WOOD, AND MEADOW RAM: 
BLES. By Amanda B. Harris. L[llustrations by 
pap F. Barnes. Quarto, extra cloth, gilt edges, 


OUT AND ABOUT;; or, The Hudson’s Trip THE ROSSETTI SHAKESPEARE. By 


PEAVEY’S MANUAL to the Pacife. 
INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. 


It is highly endorsed by many Teachers as an “ excel- 
lent and timely book.”’ ( 
,N. ¥.; Prof. Hayes, | Sent on receipt of retail price, 50 cts. Introduction 


RICHMOND BACKUS & CO., 


Tannatt Woods. William Michael Rossetti. 8vo, cloth, plain, illus- 


Quarto, illuminated board covers, $1.50. Extra| ‘rated, $3.50; 8vo, cloth, beveled and gilt, gilt 


a illustrated, $4.00; Turkey morocco, antique, 
gilt edges, illustrated, 8.00. 


By famous New book. 


Poetry for Young Folks. Edited by Carrie Ade- 
laide Cook. Lllustrated. 700 pages, with beautiful 
floral borders in tints. Quarto, decorated cover, 
gilt edges, $3.00. 


CHILD LORE. New Edition, enlarged. Ed- 
ited by Clara Doty Bates. 200 engravings. Quarto. 
cloth, beveled, elegant side and back stamps, gilt 
edges, $4.00. 


25 to $10 each, popular authors. 


je Any book sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., {"™2na'tssekecters’””} 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


ucating the young. Those 


7x10. Per year, 50 cts. 


dissent on machine teaching, 


Steps Among 


294 a board Slating, Cheney 


postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
353 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. sign for 


gant Chromo Cards 
Fall and Winter. 389 m 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, |°” knows by One who 
Syracuse, N. Y. ; 


Periodicals. The School Bul- 
tone Established 


Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The | Rev. Dr. Timmins. The topics and s 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, | mand a hearing.” —DR. EMERSON, £ 
Song Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First | Leader. 

igures, Bardeen’s Common School Law, 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, &c., &c. 
Scheel Supplies, Agalite and Slate-Pencil Black- | nce throughout the entire delivery of an address by 
: Globes, Dissected Maps, &c. 


Everything used in Schoois. Stamp for Catalogues. | w. BioxwELL, Editor of the Journal of Education. 


LECTURES. 


(2.) “ The Story of John Pounds, the Founder of Rag- 
Schools, by the Minister of his Church.” 
of Mercy, and other Bands, by 


in their OF 
(4) “ Sketches of English Life and Character.” 
English and American rs describe the Lectures 


of Mr. Timmins as “ Mentorly,” “Intensely in 
ing,” Able,” and “ Eloquent.” 


“ Note the advertisement of the eloquent preacher. 
Dr er must com- 
Christian 


“ Dr. Timmins is @ finished speaker, apt in illustra- 
tion, and at times very eloquent. He holds his aadi- 


bis able and masterly presentation of the subject.’’— 
GEO. Noyes, Editor of the Mass. Ploughman, and T. 


to ©, TOLLNER, 


The Rey. THos. Timms, of England, is prepared to 


Send two 8-ct. 

JR., BROOKLYN, N.Y., for a new set ele- ASH OFFER. Wanted.—Volames of Barnard’s Am. 

ARDS. ‘ and Catalogues of Latest De-|/ Journal of Education. Address, particu-| give Lectures on the above subjects. Terms to suit. 


Address, or call, at 96 Tremont St., Boston. 391 h 
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Nov. 16, 1882. 


_— From the school report of Holyoke, we learn that the in- 
crease of school population in that enterprising city for the last 
five years has been over fifty percent. The annual expenses 
of the schools, including a strong system of evening schools, is 
about $38,000. The Com. heartily commend and indorse the 
work of Supt. Kirtland, and his excellent corps of teachers 
‘who have generally performed the duties to which they have 
been assigned with credit to themselves and satisfaction to the 

m.’’ 
Om Lasell Sem., Auburndale, opened full. Many were turned 
away for wantof room. A valuable acquisition to its teaching- 
force is Mr. J. W. Davis, who has two free classes for chorus- 


training and drill. 

— Mr. Raymond L. Newcomb, naturalist of the Arctic ex- 
ploring expedition, told the story of the ‘‘ Jeannette”’ at Welles- 
ley Coll., on Saturday, Nov. 11. The lecture was illustrated 
by forty lantern pictures, many of them being interesting re- 
productions of Arctic scenes. 

— At the Peabody Museum of Archeology in Cambridge, on 
Thursday afternoon, Prof. Putnam opened a course of five 
lectures. ‘The course is given in order to show the subscribers 
to the fund for archeological research in America, and others 
interested in American archeology, the results of the explora- 
tion during the past season, and will be confined to an exhibi- 
tion of the collections made, and an explanation of the meth- 
ods pursued in systematic explorations. Lectures at the Mu- 
seum are open to teachers, free. 


method of teaching mental and moral philosophy in American 
colleges, was held at Williamstown, Nov. 2. Among those 
present were Prests. Elliott of Harvard, Porter of Yale, Bart- 
lett of Dartmouth, and ex-Prest. Hopkins of Williams. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet Jan. 25, 26, and 27. 
The president, J. Milton Hall, is making arrangements for 
**the greatest and best meeting ever held.’’ Success to him! 

— Supt. George A. Littlefield is winning golden opinions at 
Newport, from those conversant with school matters, for his 
energetic, systematic, and judicial performance of the duties 
of his office. He has already proposed and instituted needed 
changes in the management of the schools, and seems to be in 
accord with both the Com. and the teachers. A kindergarten 
has been instituted, in connection with the public schools, 
being the first and only one under such management in the 
State, if not in New England. It is under the direction of 
Miss Palmer, from Taunton. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Within a few years the people of the pleasant village near 
the center of Canaan have erected a very commodious and 
pleasant school-house, for which they wisely selected an excel- 
lent location, from which the prospect is pleasant on every side. 
Let it not be forgotten that the school-house and its surround- 


ings are very ‘potent though silent educators. The building 
has four rooms, but only three are at present occupied. Mr. 
Geo. E. Taft is principal of the highest dept., and is doing a 
good work and giving very general satisfaction. His school is 
a very pleasant one. A brief call at the two lower depts. satis- 
romp y that the teachers knew what their work was and how 
to do it. 

— A village of as much wealth and intelligence as that at 
the center of Norfolk will not consent to occupy a secondary 
position as regards their school-house and schools. But it 
may now be truthfully said that the school-house accommoda- 
tions of Norfolk, ‘‘on the hill,’ are far inferior to what they 
should be, and to those of most of the better towns of the 
State. Weare glad to learn, however, that an effort is being 
made to secure the erection of a school-house worthy of the 
town and the cause of education. The late Rev. Dr. Eldredge, 
who for so long a period was the beloved pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church here, was an ardent friend of schools, as he 
was of every good cause, and, though dead, his influence for 
good will long live in all this region. 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM! 

Ig We offer as a premium Brown’s Grammar of 
English: Grammars, to any Teacher sending us 5 new 
subscribers to The Journal and $12.50, or the same 
amount for new subscriptions to any of our Publica- 
tions. See announcement in former issues. 


— A meeting of the N. E. Coll. Assoc., to discuss the best 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


i—LIVER— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
| inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of | 
| the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free | 
| condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. If you aresuffering from 


malaria, have the chills, 

are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, - 

Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 

one should take a thorough course of it. 

SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $!. 


-KIDNEY-WORT 


Just Published: 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy 


Third Revision. By KIMBALL, 


An Introdaction to Natural Philosophy. Designed as 
a Text-book for Students in College, by Denison Olm- 
sted, LL.D., Prof. of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in Yale College, and E. 8. Snell, LL.D., 
Prof. of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Amherst College. Third revised edition. By Rod- 
ney G. Kimball, A.M. Prof. of Applied Mathematics 
in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii., 495, 
extra cloth, $3.12. 


The work has been revised throughout, and now con- 


tains nearly one hundred pages of new matter and one js 


vings. Although the 


hundred and thirty-two new en 
ty pages, the price re- 


book is now larger by nearly 
mains the same, 


NEARLY READY, 


Snell's Olmsted's School Astronomy. 


A Compendium ef Astronomy. 
Adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. By 
Denison Olmsted, LL.D.; revised by E, 8. Snell, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 194, fall cloth, $1.00. 


This edition is improved by various numerical cor- 
rections from the latest authoriti 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 


Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By James H. Coffin, LL.D.; revised by 8. J. Coffin, 
Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 167, cloth, $1.35. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


393 b 414 Broadway, New York. 
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KILBY ST.BOSTON. 


STEEL PLATE 


(Chvistmas & New Year (‘ans 1882-83 


For sats sr Starionsas rHrovenout Tras U. 8. 
awp Gasat Barrarx. Compiere set 


54 $10. Joun A. Lowztt & Co. 


WANTED, 
A man to conduct military drill in a first-class Boys, 
Institute. He is also to have charge of the 


ymMnasium and hear the boys in declamation. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCOTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Ed., 
393 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
AIDEN'S VOW, & 75 Songs, Words, & Music, for 12 


By Prof. A. H. 


oughly covers the ground to the 


EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, the foremost liter- 
ary critic of the country, writes: “The plan is excel- 
lent and the execution felicitous.” 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Professor of 
English Literature, Dartmouth College, writes: ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Welsh’s Work has succeeded where Taine’s 
failed,—in clearness and directness of statement. It 
also offers a more comprehensive record than Taine’s, 
and does not forget that American Literature is closely 
connected with English.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: “ This is 
a notable production. To enter the lists with men like 
Taine, Craik, Bascom, and Hazlitt was a bold venture: 
to have won the right to stand on an equality with the 
best of them isan honor of which any man might well 
be proud. We are greatly mistaken if Prof. Welsh’s 
book, in scholarship and literary workmanship, does not 
at once take rank with the first authorities. In origi- 
nality of arrangement, judicious use of the facts accu- 
mulated by others, and extent of his history, Mr. 
Welsh’s work is the best of which we have any knowl- 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Development of English Literature and Language. 


WELSH, A.M, 


In Two Volumes. Crown Octavo, Cloth, 1,100 pages, $5.00. 


This masterly work goes back to the pre-English ages, and thor- 


death of Emerson. It discusses 


the American Literature of the Nineteenth Century in connection 
with the English of the same period. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says: “ It is 
a copious and able work which has come to take away 
what we have always felt to be a reproach lying against 
English literature,—that a Frenchman had been left to 
write the best history of it. .... Mr. Welsh’s scholar- 
ship is ample, his reading wide, his taste good, his se- 
lections are judicious, his philosophy is sound, and his 
style is forcible and vivid.” 


THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL says: 
“It is a notable addition to English standard literature. 
The most perfect in design, the most complete, schol- 
arly, and practical in execution of the works now occu- 
pying the field of literary history. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES says: “ Among the 
most notable of its points of merit is the rare quality of 
enlisting the warmest interest of the student and reader 
in its subject-matter, and thereby inciting him to inde- 
pendent effort through an aroused interest in and ap- 
preciation of the works of representative writers. , . , 
It is luminous and systematic in plan, and acately and 
elaborately executed.”’ 


edge.” 


the price, 85.00, by 


1@- This work is sold in bookstores, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CONVENTIONS. 


REALM OF SONG, 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The “REALM OF SONG,’’ with the Teacher’s 
Club, makes a magnificent outfit for Singing School 
and Class Work. 

Beautifal Music in the “ REALM.” Clear 
and attractive metheds in the ‘CLUB. All 
carefully graded, se as to make EVERY 
STEP in the Singing Class and Institute a 


to Teachers and Scholars. 


TEACHERS! 


Examine the plan by which the work of teacher and 
class is kept separate. 

8 copy sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
75 cts. The ** Club” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering six or more copies of the 

‘Realm,’ or any other of our Singing-school books. 
The ** Clab » alone mailed for 35 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 


HARW OOD 
Chair Seat Co. 


24 Washington St., Boston, 


Manufacturers of CHAIRS and 


PERFECT SEATING 


For PrRIvaTe Houses, OFFIcEes, CHURCHES, HALLS, 
THEATRES, LODGE Rooms, and all public assembly 
rooms. Also of the celebrated 


PATENT FIBRE CHAIR SEATS. 


For new work or Repairing, send for Catalogues and 
Price List. 
An illustsated book and 12 elegant Chromo 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 

No. 5 Union Square. Cincinnati, 0. 
UTLINES OF MAP - DRAWING ; with 
Diagrams founded on Parallels and Meridians, and 
adapted to any text-book on Googranty. By F. E. 
BANGS, Principal of Wooster School, New Haven,’ 

Ct. Price, 25c. single copy; $2.40 per doz.; or $17 per 
hundred, prepaid. Address the author, 393 


cts. L, HATHAWAY, 9 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


REE Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three-cent stamp, to the Aetna Card Co., 104 Ful- 
ton St., New York. P.O. Box 2724. 389 f eow 


THE HOYT-WARD 
CYCLOPADIA 
QUOTATIONS, 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


20,000 Quotations, 50,000 Lines of Concordance, 
The Standard Book of Quotations. 


“The compilations of Allibone (over which we have 
p see grown wrathy enough) and Bartlett (which it 

rains to the dregs) are quite out of competition,.’’—N.Y. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

“This is by long odds the best book of quotations in 
existence.”—NEW YORK HERALD. 


Hon. JUDGE EDMUNDS, Senator: 
“* The most complete and best work of the kind’’ 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
‘*A massive and teeming volume.”’ 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: 
It is of rare value to the scholar.” 


Gen. STEWART L.. WOODFORD: 
moat mplete and accurate book of the kind.”’ 


Ex-Speaker BRANDALL: 
“I consider it the best book of quotations.”’ 


GEO. WASHINGTON CHILDS: 
** Any one who dips into it will at once make a place 


Sor it among his well-chosen ®ooks.”’ 


HENRY WARD KEECHER: 
all the way through.” 


Maj.-Gen. McCLELLAN : 
‘*A work that shou/d be in ev 


ABRAM S. HEWETT : 
“* The completeness of its indices is simply astonishing. 


GEORGE W. CURTIS: 
most serviceable companion.” 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW : 


“Can hardly fail to be a very succesaful and favorite 


volume.”’ 


library.’’ 


- 


Points de Resistance : 


1. Contains every desirable quotation to be found in 
other books of the kind. 

2. Contains thousands of quotations not to be found in 
other books of the kind. It istheonly ENC YCLO- 
PZ DIA of Quotations in the English Language. 

3. Contains a full concordance of over 50,000 lines, 
which is to quotations what Young’s and Cruden’s 
concordances are to the Bible. A quotation, if but 
a word is remembered, can easily be found. 

4. Contains new mechanical contrivances in the con- 
cordance, and on each page of the book, that make 
it possible to place the finger almost instantly on the 
quotation desired. 

5. The entire book is one grand index. In addition it 

has index on index; making it the most handy and 

ractical Cyclopxdia extant. 

ot only has the accuracy of each quotation been 

carefully verified, but the book, chapter, section, 

and even the very line whence it has been taken, 
is given where practicable, so that each quotation 
has a voucher for its reliability. This also enables 
the reader to examine the context of the quotation. 

7. The topical arrangement of the work, with a corre- 
sponding index, makes the work indispensable to 
any one who wishes to write on a given subject. No 
similar work even approaches this grand feature, 
The quotations are classified under nearly 1000 sub- 
ject heads. 

8. Contains thousands of quotations from the Latin, 
also French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other 
proverbs, all carefully translated. 

Besides these there are many other features moat desir- 
able in a work of this kind, all combining to make this 
onpoae what it is now universally acknowledged to 


THE ONLY STANDARD BOOK OF QUOTATIONS. 


“The only standard book of quotations. For conven- 

ience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind, be 

sed, and it must long remain the standard among 

its kind, ranking side by side with, and being equally 

indispensable in every well-ordered library, as Worces- 

ter’s or Webster's Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and 
Crabl’s Post. 


Prices :— Royal S8vo, over 900 pp., heavy paper, and 
cloth binding, $5; sheep, $6.50; half morocco, 
$8; full morocco, $10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


394 a 10 & 123 Dey St., New York. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


316 tf 


En 30 Nambers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New-York. 
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Some Late Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Volunteer Fire Department of New York City. - Geo W Sheldon Harper & Bros, NY $4 50 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy. 3d revised edition. Kimball Collins & Bro, NY 3 12 
History of English Prose Fiction. - - - - Tuckerman G P Putnam’s Sons, NY 1 75 
Elements of Physics. - - - - - Gage Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
Six Girls. New issue. - - - - - Irving Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 50 
The Romantic School. - - - - - Heine Henry Holt & Co, NY 1 50 
New Arabian Nights. - - - - Stevenson 66 1 00 
New Games for Parlor. - - - - - Bartlett Harper & Bros, NY 1 00 
Friendships of Mary R. Mitford. - - ~ - L’Estrange “ “ 2 00 
The Land and the Book. Vol. II. - - - Thompson 66 66 $6 to 8 50 
Eras and Characters of - - Williams 1 50 
Rachel’s Inheritance. Franklin Sq. Lib., No, 278. Veley ss “ 20 
* That Glorious Song of Old.” - - - - Sears Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
** Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight.” - - Thorpe 1 50 
Study of Spinoza. - - . - - - Martineau Macmillan & Co, NY 2 00 
The Synod of Elvira. . - - - - Winterslow és “ 6 3 00 
In the Holy Land. - - by - - - Thomson Thos Nelson & Sons, NY 1 75 
Ralph’s Year in Russia. - - - Richardson 1 50 
In the Polar Regions. - - - - - 66 sed sd 1 25 
Beyond the Himalayas. - - - Geddie 1 50 
Maple Range. - - - Barnard Henry A Sumner, Chicago 1 25 
Electric lumination, - - Dredge John Wiley & Sons, NY 7 50 
Tunnelling. 2d edition. - “ “ 25 00 
Little Pilgrim. . - - - . - Roberts Bros, Boston 15 
Poetical Works. - - . - - - Arnold es bd 2 00 
Harper’s Model Arithmetics. 2 books. - . Harper & Bros, NY 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

WE call special attention to the admirable 
holiday books announced in another column of 
THE JOURNAL of this week by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston. They are unequaled by any list 
ever published in this country. They are of a 
very high order of literary merit, are beauti- 
fully illustrated, and bound in the most charm- 
ing style. In selecting holiday gifts, these 
books should be examined by teachers and 
parents who desire to place in the hands of 
their friends the choicest books. They are 
especially adapted to amuse and instruct the 
young. They are the publishers of Wide Awake, 
Baby Land, and several other magazines of the 


very best character. We cannot do our readers 
better service than to ask them to examine the 
catalogue of books of D. Lothrop & Co, for the 
present season. 


WE invite special attention to the announce- 
ment of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, in this 
issue of THz JOURNAL. Their entire list of 
publications is of a very high order of literary 
and practical excellence. The new work now 
ready, entitled The Development of English 
Literature and Language, by Prof. A. H. 
Welsh, A.M., in two volumes, crown octavo, 
1100 pages, price $5 00, is destined to take rank 
with the great works of Craik, Taine, Marsh, 
Bascom, Hazlitt, and other notable writers and 
historians of English literature. We ask all of 
our readers to read the opinions of eminent 
scholars upon Professor Welsh’s work. 

Messrs. Griggs & Co. have issued several other 
valuable recent publications adapted to teach- 
ers and students, among which are Prof. Wil- 
liam Mathews’ works: “ Literary Style and 
Other Essays,’”’ $1.50; “Getting On in the 
World,’’ $1.50; ‘* The Great Conversers,’’ $1.50; 
‘Words, Their Use and Abuse,”’ $1.50; ‘Hours 
With Men and Books,” $1.50; “ Monday 
Chats,’’ $2.00; ‘‘ Oratory and Orators,’’ $2.00. 
Also: ‘‘ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason,’’ by 
Prof. G. 8. Morris, $1.25; ‘‘Schelling’s Trans- 
cendental Idealism,’’ by Prof. John Watson, 
$1.25; ‘‘ British Thought and Thinkers,’ by 
Prof. George S. Morris, $1.75; ‘‘Sparks From 
a Geologist’s Hammer,’”’ by Dr. A. Winchell, 
$2.00; ‘‘ Preadamites,’”’ by Prof. A. Winchell, 
$3.50; “‘ Demosthenes, or Political Eloquence 
in Greece,’’ by Prof. L. Bredif, $3.00; ‘‘ Men- 
tal Philosophy,’”? by Dr. Asa Mahan, $1.50; 
“The Waverly Dictionary,’’ by May Rogers, 


$2.00; ‘‘The Grammar of Painting and En- 
graving,’’ from the French of Chas. Blane, $3 00; 
‘** A Manual of Classical Literature,’’ by Charles 
Morris, $1.75; ‘‘ Norse Mythology, with all the 
Myths of the Eddas,”’ by Prof. R. B. Anderson, 
$2.50; ‘* Tegner’s Fridthjof’s Saga,’’ Holcomb’s 
Translation, $1.50; ‘‘ Prehistoric Races of the 
United States,” by J. W. Foster, LL.D., fifth 
edition, $300; ‘‘Sainte-Beuve’s Monday 
Chats,” translated by Prof. William Mathews, 
fourth edition, $200; and others, Send for 
catalogue. 

*,* “ Many silly people despise the precious, 
not understanding it.”” But no one despises 
Kidney-Wort after having given it a trial. 
Those that have used it agree that it is by far 
the best medicine known. Its action is prompt, 
thorough, and lasting. Don’t take pills and 
other mercurials that poison the system, but 
by using Kidney-Wort restore the natural action 
of all the organs. 


Messrs. HALL & Waiting, 32 Bromfield St. 
Boston, the well-known publishers and dealers 
in text-books and school-stationery, have pub- 
lished an exquisitely beautiful George Eliot 
Calendar for 1883. It is printed in several 
most artistic colors, with four medalions at the 
top,—of mythological designs,—and two vases 
of flowers, one at each side of the eslendar. 


The calendar-block contains a choice selection 
from the writings of George Eliot, for each day 
in the year. For the school-room or home it 
is most appropriate. Price, by mail, 50 cents, 


Messrs. Funk & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey 
Street, New York, announce in Toe JOURNAL 
this week, the Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quo- 
tations of Prose and Poetry. This is a work of 
rare value to every teacher and student. It 
contains 20,000 quotations, and 50,000 lines of 
concordance and thousands of quotations from 
Latin; also French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
and other proverbs, all carefully translated. 
For usefulness and convenience this work can- 
not be improved. It is indispensable to every 
library. 

RHEUMATISM, and other similar diseases, 
caused by a low state of the system, are cured 
by using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Henry Hout & Co., 29 West 23d Street, New 
York, announce a work of great importance to 
teachers and students of the German language 
in THE JOURNAL of this week. German by 
Practice is by the eminent scholars,—Prof. W. 
D. Whitney of Yale College, and L. R. Klemm. 
It is a plain and simple guide to practice in 
reading, writing, and speaking German. We 
have carefully examined the work in its rela- 
tion to colloquial exercises, and find it happily 
adapted to train the student in this use of the 
language. 

ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Uniofi Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


NUMBERS MAGAZINES, BE- 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. S, CLARK, 


873 21 BAROLAY STREET, New YORK. 


The Craphic Copy Books. 
Regular Size in 8ix Numbers. Short Course in Five. 
OHARAOTERISTIOS, 

A Clear, Bold Hand, Abundanceof Practice on the 
Difficult Letters and Combinations. The Small Number 
of Books. The Easy and Natural Gradation of the Exer- 
cises. The Clearness and Beauty of the Copies, The 
Elegance of the Ay oe Printing, and Engraving. The 
Patent Reversible Feature, mt hal the books may be 


Solded back so as to occupy but half the space of the or- 
dinary Sample copies, 10 cts. aN 
393 tf A. LOVELL & 00., Pubs., 40 Bond St., N.Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
THE PERMANENT CURE 
| CONSTIPATION. 


Wo other diseass is 90 prevalent in this coun 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has everia 
@lequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a < 
@ 


. the cause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 


THIS distressing 4 
PILES. Plaint is very apt to be 


<£ 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
+|strengthens the weakened parts and quickly] ® 
hen physicians 


jcures all kinds of Piles even w 
and medicines have before failed. 
£ 42 (@rIf you have either of these troubles 


FREE! CARDS AND CHROMOS. 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and = grounds, with a price-list of over 200 
different designs, on a of a stamp for postage. We 
wiil also send free by mail as samples, ten of our beau- 
tifal Chromos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for k- 


ing anc postage; also inclose a confidential price-list of 
our oil chromos. Agents wanted. Address 
GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 394a 


Just Out, 1 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING, 


ALSO 


RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 


lt is simple madnefs to trifle with a cough or cold : ~<a 
either by neglecting the earlier symptoms or by mene, Useful Articles Sent FREE ] 


Thoroughfare to Health Open. 


THROAT AND LUNG 
AFFECTIONS. 


Hale’s Honey of Hoarhound and Tar 
is a True Remedy, —A x 


Safe Specific. 


sader, we desire to present to yo 

ing to injudiciously chosen remedies. Of the latter Four Valuable and very Useful 
there are many, and the evil they produce is threefold. wit ebich 
They not only fail to achieve a result, but waste time different articles, of beautiful design, can be made. 11 x 
very useful, and presents a fascinating and instructive pastime 
that is precious indeed to the sufferer, and cause dis- for all, 2. The Amateur Pocket Telegraph, by the aia o: 
which an erson can learn the art of telegraphing, aud be ai\. 
trust in better remedies. The safe, highly-sanctioned and is aceompanied with 
medicine, HALE’S HONEY OF HOARHOUND AND Morse Alphabet and full instructions. 3. The Luminous 
Match Sufe, very ornamental. and a portion thereof bij. 
TAR, may be relied upon to cure affections of the chemically prepared, it shines in the dark, so that matches 1)» \ 
a always be found in the darkest room at any time of night withs, 
throat and lungs which have not reached a stage irre trouble. 4 The Bird Warbler and Animal linitator, 
trievably fatal, and which resist the action of less effi- with whieh, after » little practice, you cas imitate auy bird of th 
orest or beast of the eld, Piain directions accomp r each 
valuable articles absolutely Free! Our object is this: wy, 


but AN ERADICATOR of the maladies to which it is 


sublish a splendid family paper called The Rural Home 


adapted. Among them are coughs, colds, soreness of ournal, large &-page, 33-column, iliustrated periodical, 
number of which is filled with charming stories, sketches, poen)<, 
the chest and throat, bronchial irritation, asthma, useful knowledge, farm, garden and household hints, ladies’ fancy 
work, reading for the young, current humor, news ofthe day, er. 
whooping cough, and Creap. A new revelation burst It is a paper that is universally admired and valued wherever 
upon the public and medical profession when this safe, known, and wishing to introduce it into thousands of new bones 
without delay, we make the following very liberal offer: Uo» 


receipt of Only Twenty-Five Cents ty postage stamps, we 
willsend The Rural Home Journal fur Three Months, 
and we will also send, Free and post-paid, the Four Usetul 


potent, and inexpensive remedy was introduced to their 
notice, and its long subsequent career has been one of 

unexampled prosperity. The Balm of Gilead and Hoar- Articles above described | The four useful articles are given 
hound Plant are its main ingredients, but with those| pay that 
are united others of scarcely less efficacy. The price is shall receive three times the value of money sent, and if you are 
50 cents and $1, the large bottles holding nearly three) 
times as much as the small size. Sold by all druggists. 


<r PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CuRE IN ONE 
MINUTE. 394 (M) 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SMITH’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Introducing selections from the Five Great Classics,—Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, and Milton, and a History of English Literature from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Dryden, in 1700. M. W. Smirn, Teacher of English Literature, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
OQ. 12mo, about 425 pp. Introduction and sample copy price, $1.20. 


SCHUYLER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


PSYCHOLOGY, EMPIRICAL AND RATIONAL, for Colleges and High Schools, by A. ScHUYLER, LL.D., 
President Baldwin University and Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 12mo, about 475 pp. Introduction and 
sample copy price, $1.40. 


THE ECLECTIC QUESTION-BOOK, or Teacher’s Examiner. 


By ALEXANDER DuNCAN, A.M. QUESTIONS FOR COMPLETE REVIEW of Spelling, Reading, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, English Grammar, Geom hy, History pf the United States, Physiology and Hygiene, Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, as taught in the best modern text-books. An invaluable aid to teachers and those 
preparing for examinations. 12mo, cloth, 163 pp. Sample copy and introduction price, 50 cts. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. By J. MICKLEBOROVGH, Principal Cincinnati Normal School, and C. C. 
LonG, Principal 20th District School, Cincinnati. 

PART I.—For First and Second Reader classes, 12mo, 48 pp. Introdaction and sample copy price, 15 cts. 

PART II.—For Third and Fourth Reader classes, 12mo0, 96 pp. Introd. and sample copy price, 20 cts. 

TEACHER'S EDITION, 12mo, 187 pp. Contains Parts I. and I1.; Course of Study in Language Lessons 
for Cincinnati Schools; plans for developing the Exercises and Methods for presenting them; and much vala- 
able information and many suggestive hints for the successful teaching of Language. Introduction and sanple 


copy price, 50 cts. 
These exercises follow the language course lately adopted by the Cincinnati Pedagogical Association. 


DOERNER’S, TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


PART I.—Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cts. PART I1.—Introd. and sample copy price, 65 cts. 

Both volumes now ready. Invaluable to teachers and pupils. The ary instructs the pupils in just 
those branches of knowledge not considered in the ordinary school coursé. Questions and answers in the 
Sciences, Natural History, etc., etc. Part I. for the primary classes; Part II for the higher grades, 


not perfectly satisfied that you have received such value, the 
amount will be cheerfully returned. Send now: don't put it off. 
Por one dollar we will send five subscriptions and five sets of the 
premiums: get four of your neighbors to send with you, and thus 
seoure your own free. As to our reliability we refer to the pub- 
lisher of any newspaper in New York, also to the Commercial 
Agencies. Address, 

F. M. LUPTON,Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


White's Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton's Physics, 
Norton's Chemistry, 


McGuffey's Revised Readers and Speller, 

McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, 

Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras, 

Harvey's Revised Grammars and Composition, 

Bclectic Series of Geographies, 

Eclectic System of Penmanship, 

Eclectic History of the United States, Brown's Physiology, 

Thalheimer’s Historical Series, Kidd's Elocution, 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, etc. 


A FULL LINE OF SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS, 
ADAPTED TO SCHOOLS OF EVERY CRADE. 


The books of the ECLEOTIO SERIKS are used in Public and Private Schools and Colleges throughout the 
United States. No other Series approaches them in extent of circulation or popularity. 


ts Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
NEW ENCLAND ACENCY, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 393 b 


CHARLES DeSILVER_ & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘iii: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
aw SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Oatalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 
DI IPLEX Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
°. good, smooth eee for the hand. No stumbling on lower eige o k. Cir- 


Copy- Book. ey O. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


OF BROWNS GRAMMAR “up 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS ia atill 

lif red er epen. Five New Subscriptions to 
The Journal and $123.50 secures this 

4ddrcets THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ir will be good news to many teachers to 
know that Powell’s Language Series, Part II., 
is now ready. Itis entitled How to Write, or 
secondary Lessons in the English Language. 
[Jlustrated with over 150 engravings. By W. 
B. Powell, A.M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, III. 
It adds another to the standard text-books of 
Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
As its title indicates, the purpose of the book 
is to train the pupil in thinking and writing 
methodically and correctly, and is a logical and 
natural successor of their Part I. in the series 
How to Talk. It shows practical experience 
in the school-room, and will prove a very valu- 
able help in teaching language. 

THE University Publishing Company, 19 Mur- 
ray Street, New York, announce on the first 
page of THE JOURNAL aids to teachers and 
students which should be carefully examined. 
This firm are the publishers of the very best 


standard text-books on Latin, geography, and 
other branches, Every teacher should send for 
their catalogue and examine their books. 


SwasEY’s BLACKBOARDS. — By their use 
there is no waste of crayons, consequently less 
chalk-dust in the school-room. This item is 
no small one, as the money saved on crayons 
alone will go far toward paying for Swasey’s 


Blackboards. J. A. Swasey, manufacturer, 21 
Brattle Street, Boston. 


)@"No woman really practices economy un- 
less she uses the Diamond Dyes. Many dol- 
lars can be saved every year. Ask the druggist. 


Tue Riest MAN IN THE PLACE.— 
Dr. William Kershaw, of Germantown, Pa., 
in applying for another teacher, writes in re- 
gard to aclassical teacher sent him by the New- 
England Bureau of Education, last September: 
“Tam more and more of the opinion that you 


put ‘the right man in the right place’ when 
you sent me Mr. ——.’’ 


‘* TuE worst misfortunes are those that never 
befall us,”’ and it is to be hoped that no worse 


misfortune may happen to a writer than to be 
without an Esterbrook Pen. 


AYeER’s PILLs are the ready remedy which 
defeat many diseases, if taken in season. They 
should be kept in every family. 


OUR LITTLE 


the best writers for children. 


world, expressly for this work. The cheapest as well as the best. 
Newsdealers sell it. 


Invaluable as an educator. 


The most beautifully Dlustrated Magazine for Little People in the World. 


The extraordinary success of this Magazine proves that the people desire the best literary and artistic 
matter for the instruction and amusement of little children. 
The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the best artists in the 


The stories and poems, all original, are by 


$1.50 a year, 15 cents a copy. 
The most liberal terms to Agents, 


Specimen free. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 


378 zz Winpsor Loogs, Cr. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


ers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 

.— c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical A (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


== (1) 924 Chestnat St,, Philadelphia. 


Window Shades 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Send size of window for estimate, to 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, 323.00, Also, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, 823.50, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
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To ‘Teachers, 


To Students, 
To Ministers, ana 
All Professionals. 


Good News from Boston. 


THE READERS or tHe MUSICAL RECORD, many of whom have received great 


benefit from the use of 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD, 


Prenounce it Nutritious for All, 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881, 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any food or extract we have 
ever taken, It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 


It is what is wanted when eghausted. 


J. F. WOOD, Treasurer, 
(and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians), 


We all forget, when exhausted, that we are invalids until our normal health is restored, fre- 
quently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Murdock’s Liquid Food wili 


relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


It will make blood faster than all pre 


tions known, and can be retained 


by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 
It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


In 


that babies like it and want it. 


neral use in the United States Navy and Hospitals. Our electrotypes show 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, order direct, and we will pay express. 


Ig One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz., 55 cts.; 


12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston. 


The Musical Public especially benefited. Great Singers use it, and will not be without it, 


One bottle will convince you of its merits. 


We have used this in our family for many months, gud it is what is wanted in every 


ld. — [Editors of the Musical press. 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the v best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet Globe, 
AND DEALER IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & Co., 
105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
will be at his office, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, “ Thanks- 
giving week,” and during every other week of the 
year, to meet Teachers and Committees interested in 
the school campaign of 1882-83. Numerous calls for 
good teachers from nearly every part of the country. 


AN UNUSUAL DEMAND 


At this office for Teachers to go West, to take impor- 
tant positions in the Public Schools of overt grade, 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

on Manager N.E. Bureau of Education, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 
Established 1873; JAMES CHRISTIE, Prop’r & on ald 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and ign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =z (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 

TE AC 4 iz RS WANTING positions, or Colleges, 

SCHOOLS, and Families wanting 
competent Instructors, 


apply to BROCKWAY TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Build 


ing, Chicago, Ill. 384zz 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families goi:g abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
248-22 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities supenpesee®. Well-qualified Teachers 
desiring positions should send stamp for Application- 
form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 
389 tf 631 HamiltonStreet, Allentown, Pa. 
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NSTITUTES, TEACHERS, and others desir- 
ing small Herbaria, or Herbarium Specimens, please 


address CHARLES E. PERKINS, 
392 e 6 Grandview Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
METRIC AND FOOT RULES, 


FREE. 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rules with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 
and packing. 


Send6centsfor - - - 10 Rules. 
“15 “ P - “ 


N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 
and Normal Schools. Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN OLD PHYSICIAN, RETIRED FROM PRAC- 
tice, having had placed in his hands by an East India 
missi the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the s x and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, h, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections; also a pres and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after 
having tested ite wonderful curative powers in thou- 
sands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent oe addressing with stamp, 
naming A. NOvzEs, 149 Power's Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 383 m 


free, Address H, HALLETT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


Terms and $5 ontfit 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Li- 
braries, and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
tay For the College Calendar, containing full par- 
ticulars, apply to 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opentobothsexes. Address the Registrar, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 

sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres, 

‘MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HAYGOOD, D.D., Oxford, Ga, 348-tf 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesandgentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
President, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. TaomPson, Worcester, Mas: » 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H,. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
O'ror catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 sx 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883. 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref—Hon. John Eaton, Commis’r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss E. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in a]l branches of industrial draw- 
ae For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
381 Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOO, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 8, 1883, 

Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of poe Paes years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc,, address Miss 
ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MA8s. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladi 


tes ° 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For exes. 


Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 


EW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

for Kindergarten Teachers. Model Kindergarten 
and Elementary Classes. 7 E. 22d St. Eleventh An- 
nual Course, Oct. 4. Prof. JOHN KRAUS and MARIA 
KRAUS-BOELTE, authors of “ Kindergarten Guide,” 
“« Kindergarten: its Use and Abuse,” &c. 288 


PREPARATORY. 


. I, prepares for entific ools, or 
usiness. Pie 2. Ezacellent 


char- 


appointments. 5. Ten years’ course. 6. Military 
l. 17. Hlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. z 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schools and Grammar 
as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also appreciated by teachers 
of all grades of schools. 

Send 25 cents for a sample package of Drafts and 
Price-list of School Helps. 

LEIGH HUNT, 


Superintendent East-side Schools, 
Des Iowa. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF OVID. 


WITH NOTES. 
By W. L. LINCOLN, LL.D., Prof. of Latin in Brown University. 


This edition of Ovid was prepared at the request of many tea chers of Latin who regard the poetry of Ovid 


more suitable for the use of 
European schools generally. 
Grammar. 


£ nners than that of Vergil, an opinion that governs the course pursued in the 
he text is very carefuly annotated, and references made to Harkness’s Standard 


Some selections from the ‘‘ Amores,” the “ Fasti,’’ and the “ Tristia,” have been added to those made from 
the ‘* Metamorphoses,’’ not only on account of the interesting themes of which they treat, but also for the sake 
of giving the student an opportunity of becoming acquainted with Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin poetry, 


d is the acknowledged master. 


Price for introduction, $1.00. Specimen copy te Teachers, with a view to introduc: 


tion, 75 cents, post-paid. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New Work, 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars, 


BARTLEYW’S SCHOOL BECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c, 
392 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E.H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
855 zz PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 


S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 


Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an ln uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 


ird American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 
Chas, F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
eon Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 
ew Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any Pry of 
the world who will furnish his address. ZZ 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterlin 


Secular Music by THEO. E, PERKINS and H,. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader,” sewano 


F. Szwarp & 
B. C, UNSELD, presents a “‘ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on applicaticn. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 

81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


COwPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 626 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. S. History. | 19 gona street, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORK. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 14 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderson’s Hlistories and Hist’1 Readers; 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s G ed Lessons in Eng- 
lish and ~ Lessons in English; 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., I. SMITH 
161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GRLANDU LEACH, New York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubugqne, Ia., 


HALL & WHITING, . 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Special attention to t 


to fatnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


} Agents. 


pages. A very choice 
Gems. and useful collextion of 


Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Ph 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 30 cts. in paper. 


Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem- 
pests Henry VIII; Richard Il; Richard III; Macbeth; 
eee Dream; \Henry V; As You Like It; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing; Romeo and Juliet; 
Othello; Twelfth Night; Winter’s Tale; King John ; i 
Henry Tv; 2 Henry IV; Lear; Taming of the Shrew; 
All’s Well; Coriolanus; beline; Comedy of Errors; 
; Measure for Measure; Merry 
Wives; Love’s Labor’s Lost; Two Gentlemen of Verona; 
Timon of Athens; Troilus and Cressida. Send for Cir- 
cular. A. 0, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
00 7 Park Street, Boston, 


Antony and Cleo 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 

low Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICAN PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emersgn. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry Casot LODGE. $1.00. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. 
WHITTIER LEAFLETS. 
Edited by JOSEPHINE E.HopGpon. With Biograph- 
ical Sketches, Portraits, and Illustrations. Teachers’ 
penne for set (Leaflets and og Ne 50 cents; for 
flets or Pamphlet separately, 25 cts. 
Bs Special Rates for Introduction. 


MAPSt 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jonn A. Borie, Manager. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 
( Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, have established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, includ 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 
attention: 
T. W. GILSON, Genl. Agt., 


The Elemen 


otence Series (30 vols.), «78 
The Advanced 1 


otence Series (18 vols.), 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
: 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Bartholomew's New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Physics. 

Little Gems of Literature. 

Payson, Dunteon and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., - 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milnme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

43 Bleeker St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


As regards musical compositions of note, America ;, 
undoubtedly young. A great deal has, however, during 
the last few years, been accomplished. The following 
are all by native composers: 


Zenobia. ($2.00.) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of mach merit, 
St. Peter. ($1.60-) By J. K. Paine. 
A well-known Oratorio. 
Bedemption Hymn. (30 cts.) By J.C.D. Parke, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. P 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst, 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first-class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. (2.00.) By G. F. Bristow, 


877 87 Franklin Si., BOSTON. 
, Belsh ar. 1.00 ) . A. Butterfield. 
G. P. PUTNAM 8 SONS, Grand ana Cantata. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. J. M. Chadwick, 
German Classics splendid oriental sacr 
tlases ond mas Can 
vols.), 750. to $25 | Munio. ($1.50.) By Dudley Buck. 


A legend of the Crusaders, set to music. 
Picnic. ($1.00.) By J. R. Thomas. 


at of. Will do (in-doors) for a winter concert. 
Brackett’s try for Home and So 1.95 | New Flower Queen. (75cts.) By G. F. Root. 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each “50 New arrangement of a famous Cantata. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 | Burning Ship (80 cts.) and Storm Ming (38 cts.) 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 75 By B. F. Baker, Easy and striking Cantatas. 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc » 1.28| Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English 393 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.6 
Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. Iilus. 2.00|SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith, Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Soometey and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


H OW eo Subscription Agency 

Order all PERIODICALS American 

and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station 

S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 

A fall line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 

MO NEY. dress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 az 13% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 

CYCLOPEDIAS. 

We make a specialty of CYCLOPEDIAS. Send for 

terms and particulars. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
8T2tf 134 Nassau Street, New Work. 
23 Hawley St. Boston, Mass., 
PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Practical Arithmetics; 
66 Elementary Arithmetic; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


ldest of the in the U.S. 
TO 
oP lication. School Supplies,all kinds, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & 00, 
Stone’s History of England; 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 


jolegy, $1.10 
try, 1.10 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic 
Lessons in Elem. Physics, 


> 

Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 138 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 

22 Bond Street, New York. 


L. B. McCLeEeEs & Co. 


Furnish School Boards with Books, 8 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, an 
everythin needed by pupi] and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 
estimate, at 


1026 ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


natural oolors, and arranged 
colors, and arranged 


L. PRANG & 


Art anp EpvoationaL 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 
P 3s Natural Elistery Series. For 
Animals Pianta represented in thet 
instruction with object- 


Prang’s Americon Chromes, 


New Text-Books. 
MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Element- 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 
BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DIOTIONARY. 
Specimens, 45 cents. 
Specimens, 


— NEW LATIN PRIMER. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CHSAR. Speci- 
men, 35 cents. 

PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. Specimens, 90 cts, 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents. 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ter’s General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C@., 
388 19 Murray 8t., New York. 


6 Bond Street, /Buckwalter’s Spellers. Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
NEW YORK. ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 

aker’s Natura HNosopny. B ~ ’ 

205 Wabash Ave, |Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. | gg Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 

CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

PUBLISH 28 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., 
anguag B Analytical G 1.75 
PROVIDENGE, Thompeon’s Economy. | wrayring, #4 
Greeley’s Politica Coffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 
Dickens’s Child’s History England. | Weisbach’s Mechanics, octavo, 10.00 
Platiner’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, §vo, 5.00 
Plympton’s 12mo, 1.50 


TEXT-BOOKS ON 


AGRICULTURE. 


ARMSBY’S Cattle Feeding 


DOWNING’S Fruits and Fruit Trees ....8vo, 5 00 
= 3d Appendix to Ditto (1881)8vo, pap., 75 

Selected Fruits........ -«-12mo, cloth, 1.50 

bee Cottages and Gardens..... 4to, * 5.00 
KEMP’S Landscape Gardening...12mo, “ 2,50 
LIEBIG’S Agricultural (hemistry..12mo, “ 1.00 
LINDLEY’S Horticulture. ....... «se-12mo, 1.50 
STEELS Diseases of the Ox. .......8vo, 6.00 
Specimens, $1.00 LOUDON’S Ladies’ Flower Garden...12mo, “ 2.00 
A these volumes wiil be sent for examina 

For above’ and other valuable publications, in-| Ferenc trod il, 
cluding Venable’s Mathematics, Holmee’s Readers, Car- Son, uction, FREE, by mail 


on receipt of two thigds of the printed price. 


Published by JQHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* New Complete Catalogue gratis. 394 


©. L. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New York, 

Will send, postage or express paid, the following list of 
books preacri for the Course of Reading for the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. History of 

Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; Parts 3, 4,and 5; $1.15. 
Chautauqua Text-book No. 5: Greek History; Vin- 
cent; 10c. First Lessons in Geology; Packard, b0c. 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883. 

paratory Greek Course in’ English; Wilkinson; $1.00. 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH. Recreations in 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chautauqua Text-book 
No. 2: Stadies of the Stars; Warren; 10cts. Chau- 
tauqua Text-book No.4: English History; Vincent; 
10 cents. 
APRIL. Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House; Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfection; Harris; 15. 
MAW. Evangeline; Longfellow; paper, 20c.; cl., 50. 


Text- No, #: Obina, Corea, 
and Japan; Griffis; 


S. C. 
AMES P. MACEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston, 


ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ CLASS OF °83. 
I. Hints for Home Reading; Abbott: b’d 75c., cl., $!. 
The Hall in the Grove; Alden; A Story of Chautau\"4 
and the ©. L. 8. C.; $1.50.. Outline Study of Man; 


Hopkins; $1.50. 
FOR THE WHITE SEAL. ; 

Il. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; Timayens!s; 
$1.15; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth; 
Abbott’s Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible History; 
Hurst; 50 cts. Chautauqua Library of English History 
and Literature; Vol. I.; paper 50 cts., cl. 80 cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cts., cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cts, Julius Cxsa'; 
Rolfe’s Edition ; a 50 cts., cl. 70 cts. 
REQUIBED. FOR THE WHITE (ORYSTAL) BEAL FOB 

GRADUATES OF 

III. History of Greece ; Vol. I.; Timayensis; $1.15: 
William the Conquorer and Queen Elizabeth; Abbott's 
Series; 80 ots. tre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 ct#. 
cl. 40 cts. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts., 
Julius Owsar; Bolfe's Baition; paper 60c., ci, 70% 
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